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The Introdufion. 


* N NN T is a Queſtion which, I think, hath ne- 
N ver yet been decided with due Preciſion, 
288 I 9855 What is the Cauſe and Source of that 
N $K © Pleaſure which, in reading either Poe- 
E * try or Proſe, we perceive, not only 
from the Sound and Senſe of the 
Words, but from the Order in which they are diſ- 
poſed? Or, Why a Sentence, conveying juſt the 
* ſame Thought, and containing the very ſame Words, 
* ſhould afford the Ear a greater Pleaſure when ex- 
ppreſſed one Way, than it does when expreſſed ano- 
< ther ? though the Difference perhaps may ariſe only 
HEE we ws | 7: 6 Ron 


1 
* from the Tranſpoſition of a ſingle Word.” The 
Truth of this Obſervation is plain enough; but the 
Ground or Reaſon of it, I apprehend, is little un- 
derſtood, 


That there is a Harmony and Sweetneſs in Verſe 
ſuperior to that of Proſe, arifing from a ſkilful Order 
and Diſpoſition of the Words, 1s univerſally known : 


But (which is not ſo commonly obſerved) there is the 


ſame Difference of Harmony, ariſing from the ſame 
Cauſe, even in Proſe itſelf ; ſome Periods being ſmooth 
and flowing, whilſt others are harſh and diſagreeable. 


Now the Harmony of Proſe ariſes from the ſame 
Principle with that which conſtitutes the Harmony of 
Verſe, viz. Numbers; or ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 
Words, as throws them into juſt metrical Feet ; but 
very different from thoſe which conſtitute any Species 
of Verſe. But though they cannot be reduced to exact 
Rule, as poetical Meaſures may, and we are not ſo 
{ſcrupulouſly attentive to them in writing Proſe as we 
are in writing Verſe, yet they are by no Means to be 
wholly diſregarded ; and til] we have learned the Art 


of harmonizing Proſe, a good Ear will be the beſt 
Guide and Judge. 


What I intend then in theſe Eſſays, is a particular 
Examination of the numerical Structure both in Verſe 
and Preſe; the Source from whence their reſpective 


Harmony ſprings. The latter is the Subject of the 


ſecond Eſſay, the former of this: which is an En- 
quiry into the Principles of Harmony in Poetical Com- 
poſitions ; as neceſſary to clear the Ground and prepare 
the Way for the other, which will be of more exten - 
ive Ule. FB 

GR I ſhall 


5 ] 

I ſhall only further obſerve, that as theſe Kind of 
Diſquiſitions are not very common, and to many Rea- 
ders entirely new, though I have endeavoured to make 
them as plain as poſſible, yet after all, ſome things re- 
quire a pretty cloſe application of mind to enter into 
the true Senſe, Taſte and Spirit of them. But, if I 
may judge by my own Experience, the Pleaſure will 

be proportioned to the Pains, and more than recom- 


pence all the Reader's Attention and Care to under- 
ſtand them. 


e N A F = 
The Diviſion of the Subject. 


| N Order therefore to inveſtigate the Principles of 
Harmony in Poetical Numbers, it is neceſſary 
that we attend to the ſeveral Things that enter into 


the Conſtruction of Engliſh Verſe ; which are theſe 
following. 


I. TIMEs. 
II. SYLLABLES. 
III. FEET. 


IV. MEASURES. 


And each of theſe in Quantity conſiſts of a Com- 
bination of thoſe Movements, which, ſeparately taken, 
are of a ſhorter Duration. Thus for Inſtance, a 

double Time makes the Quantity of a long Syllable ; 
a Combination of Syllables makes a Foot ; a Combi- 
nation of Feet, a Meaſure ; and the Meaſures make 
the Verſe, Therefore as the Verſe is made up of 
1 Meaſures, 


a0; 
Meaſures, Meaſures of Feet, Feet of Syllables, and 
Syllables of Times; ſo a Verſe is ultimately made up 
of a certain determinate Number of Times, according 

to the particular Metre or Species of the Verſe. Thus 
a pure Iambic Verſe of ſix Syllables contains in it nine 


Times; e. g. 
7 5 my Heart to Thee. 
One of eight Syllables, twelve Times; e. g. 


Adore the Pow'r that ſpread the Sties, 
And one of ten Syllables, fifteen Times; e. g. 


w aw = 


Remember Mar that Virtue ade thy Bliſs. 
I ſhall ſpeak of each of theſe Parts of a Verſe 
diſtinctly. 


ECF III. 
Of Times and Quantities. 


"HE ſhorteſt Poetical Movement is a Tie. 
This is either fngle or double. 


The Meaſure of a ſingle Time is the Space in which 
we commonly pronounce any of the Liquids or Con- 
ſonants, preceded by a Vowel; e. g. an, of, it, in; and 
is generally diſtinguiſhed by this Mark [], and ſome- 
times by this Muſical Note [&]. 5 


But here we muſt except the [Z], which naturally 
produces the Sound too much to be comprized in a 
ſingle Time; e. g. uz, and alſo the ſoft [s], which hath 
10 5 og, N the 
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1 
the ſame Sound with the [2]; eſpecially when it comes 
between two Vowels; e. g. theſe, chuſe ; and when it 
denotes the Plural Number of Nouns ; as Sins, Ways, 
Strangers; and the third Perſon ſingular in Verbs; as 


* 


he loves, grows, admires (a). 
However by Uſe and Cuſtom, and the Order of the 


Accent (which is the moſt general Rule in this Caſe) 


the (s) even in its ſoft or liquid Sound (that is, when 


pronounced like the (2) often paſſes in Verſe for a 


ſhort Time, though it be naturally a long one ; e. g. 
in the Particles, as, is, &c. | 
A double Time conſiſts of two ſhort ones; and is 
generally marked thus [-], or diſtinguiſhed by a Semi- 
breve, thus [O]. And the Meaſure of it is the Space 
of time in which we ordinarily pronounce any Vowel 


immediately followed by two or more Conſonants, as 
aſk, end, arms. 


But here likewiſe it muſt be obſerved that Cuſtom 
and Accent often make theſe kind of Syllables ſhort 


which are naturally long, or contract a double Time 
into a ſingle one. e. g. 


Th Infernal Serpent ; He it was whoſe Guile | 
Here the Syllables In, nal, pent, whoſe, which are na- 


turally long, are all ſhort by Accent ; and the Pronoun 
He, which is naturally ſhort, is here by the ſame Au- 


thority long. 


Indeed ſtrictly ſpeaking there is a Difference in the 
ſingle Times, ſome being ſhorter and ſome longer; 
as there is alſo in the double Times, ſome of them 
being in reality, and in length of Pronunciation, more 

than 


(a) See Say's Eſay on the Harmony, Sc. of Numbers, p. 103. 


| Pos 
than two of the ſingle or ſhort ones (4). But this 
Difference is not conſiderable enough to make any 


great alteration in the Harmony of Numbers. 


Nay from this Diverſity in the Quantities of the 
long and ſhort Times, there ariſes this double Ad- 
vantage, vig. that two of theſe very ſhort Times 
may be ſubſtituted for one ; and one very long may 
be put for three ſhort ones ; and that without any 
Detriment to the Meaſure. A few Inſtances of which 
I ſhall hereafter produce. 


| 
| 
1 
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1 Of Syllables. 


HE next Thing to be conſidered in Verle is 
the Sy/lables. 


Every Syllable conſiſts of a ſhort or a long Time, 
And in Order to determine the particular Quantity of 
any Syllable, the following Rules may be obſerved. 
(1.) Every Syllable terminated by a ſingle Conſo- 
1 nant, and on which there lies neither Accent nor Em- 
1 phaſis, is generally ſhort. ID 
Bn (2.) Though a Syllable be naturally ſhort, yet if it 
5 be accented in the ordinary Way of Pronunciation, or 
7 the Senſe requires it to be read with an Emphaſis, it 
= becomes a long Quantity. e. g. | 
3 Ungrateful Man How can you ſerve me ſo ! 
1 OT 5 | | Here 
BY ) The ſame Thing is obſervable in the Latin Quantities, as well as the 


Engliſb ; and is remarked by Quintilian. Et longis longiores, et brevibus ſunt 
breviores Syllaber, Quint. lib, ix. cap. 4. | 


129 1 
Here the Accent naturally falls upon the Word can, 
and makes it long. At other times it is ſhort. e. g. 


How great his Power is none can tell. 


(3.) A Syllable ending with two or more Con- 
ſonants is naturally long; as /elf, ſtrengtb, Health, 
But this is often over-ruled by the Accent, as may be 
ſeen above. 


(4.) All Dipthongs are naturally long. But in 
Engliſh Numbers they are often ſhort; eſpecially if 
they come immediately before or after the accented or 


emphatical Word. e. g. 


Pleas'd thou ſhalt hear and learn the ſecret Power 
Of Harmony. 


In the firſt Line though the ſecond Syllable thou be a 
Dipthong, yet coming immediately Xo the empha- 
tical Word pleas d, the Sound is ſhort. Therefore 


(Laſtly) That which principally fixes and deter- 
mines the Quantities in Engliſh Numbers is the Ac- 
cent and Emphaſis, and the common manner of Pro- 
nunciation by theſe, as uſed by the beſt Maſters of 
the . war, 


FFF 


The Rule for determining the Reantities of 
Engl: % Numbers. 


Y Quantity I mean that Space of Time, whe- 
ther long or ſhort, in which any Syllable 18 
pronounced; which in Engliſh Numbers is deter- 
mined almoſt altogether by the Accent, 


„ 46 
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If it be ſaid, that among the Antients the Ac- 
cent and Quantity were two different Things; that 
the Accent denoted the Sound of the Voice, and 
the Quantity the Length of the Time. Be it ſo, 
(though by the Way it will be found extremely dif- 
ficult to read any Greek Author by this Rule) yet 
1 would fain know by what Principles we are ob- 
liged or even allowed to obſerve any ſuch Rule in the 
Pronunciation of Engliſh ; which is a Language of 
a very different Genius, and admits of a much greater 
Latitude in its Quantities than either the Latin or the 
Greek. And that it is impoſſible any ſuch Diſtinc- 
tion between the Accents and Quantities can be ob- 
ſerved in reading Engliſh, whether Poetry or Proſe, 
any one may preſently de convinced by making the 
Experiment. 


The Truth is, there is a very wide Difference be- 
tween the Latin and Enpliſh Proſody. And it is in 
vain to think of introducing the Rules of the former 
into the latter; ſince the Engliſh Language is not 
ſo framed as to admit of it. This is very plain to 
thoſe who compare the Proſody of the two Lan- 
guages ; wherein they cannot avoid obſerving how 
eſſentially they contradict each other. For Inſtance, 
one Vowel before another in Engliſh is often long, 
in Latin almoſt always ſhort. A Vowel before two 
Conſonants in Engliſh is often ſhort, in Latin always 
long. And Dipthongs which are always long in the 
Latin are often ſhort in the Engliſh Tongue. | 


And yet to aſſert (as fome have done) that we 
have therefore no certain determinate Quantities in 
our Language, is to lap the very Foundation of all 
Engliſh Verſe ; which is made up of Meafures, as 

they 
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they are of Feet, which depend upon the determinate 
Quantities of the Syllables, whether long or ſhort. 
But if we have no ſuch determinate Quantities, we 
can have no certain Feet, conſequently no juſt Mea- 
ſures, and therefore no Verſe. 


The proper Accent and Emphaſis then is the chief 

Rule that determines the Engliſh Quantities. And it 

is a Rule not only more general, but more certain and 
unexceptionable than thoſe that are introduced into 

the antient Proſodia. For common Uſe and Cuſtom 

(Duem penes Arbitrium eft et Jus et Norma loquend! ) 

will never fail to determine the Accent, and the Senſe 

of the Period when underſtood, will always point out 

the Emphaſis ; and where the Accent or Emphaſis is 
| thus directed to fall, that Syllable (be its natural Quan- 
tity what it will) is in that Place conſidered as long ; 

and thoſe Syllables that have neither Accent nor Em- 

phaſis are conſidered as ſhort (c). 


Here then we have a certain Rule or Standard 
whereby to meaſure and determine Engliſh Numbers, 
to which we find all our beſt Engliſh Poets exactly 
conform. But if, after all, ſome will inſiſt that Accent 
is not the Quantity in Engliſh Numbers, or if it be, 
it is no proper Rule in this Caſe ; I would aſk, where 
B 2 | they 


(c) What hath cauſed our Meaſures to be ſo little attended to, I ſuppoſe, is 
the Uncertainty in the Quantity of the greateſt Part of our Syllables. — Hows: 
ever all our Syllables are not promiſcueus, Triſſino, a famous Italian Poet, 
and an early Writer on the Meaſures of their Verſe, lays down this Rule ; that 
as the antient Feet were determined by the Quantity of the Syllables 
only, in his Language they are determined by the Accent. This is equally 

true in our Tongue; and for this Reaſon, that awhereas the antient Accent 1s 
repreſented to be only a Variation in the Tone of the Voice, and had no Relation 
to the Quantity of the Syllable, ours is conſtantly attended with an Emphaſis, 
which implies greater Length in the Syllable. 25 
. 888 Pemberton s Obſervat. on Poetry. p. 125. 


— 


11 
they can find another; and what they i imagine then 
to be the Foundation of our Meaſures, or in what 


manner they will account for the Harmony of Engliſh 
Verle ? 


I have dwelt the longer upon this, becauſe it is in 
the Caſe before us a fundamental Point; and a Prin- 
ciple on which depends all the Harmony of modern 
Numbers, not only in Engliſh but French, and I 


believe every living Language in Europe. But which 


nevertheleſs, ſome Men of conſiderable Name, through 
a fond Attachment to the Antients have denied ; who 
would fain adapt the antient Proſody to modern 
Poetry; without ſufficiently conſidering the different 
Genius of Languages, and conſequently the different 
Laws and Rules to which they are reſpectively ſubject. 
And to think that the Conſtruction of Engliſh Verſe 
depends on the fame Rules as were adapted to the 
Latin, 1s much about as ſenſible as to imagine that 
becauſe my own Coat fits me very well, therefore it 


will ba every other Perſon of whatever Shape or Size 


he b e. 
That learned Critic Thaac V-oſſius was of this Sen- 


timent : whoſe Authority perhaps hath countenanced 


others in the ſame, For contrary to the known 
Rule, that Modeſty is one of the beſt Marks of a 

true Critic, he hath (in his Book de Poematum cantu 
et viribus Rhythmi) boldly affirmed, that we have no 
Rhythm at all in our Poetry. That we mind nothing but 
to have ſuch a Number of Syllables in a Verſe, of what- 
ever Nature, and in whatever Order. — That there 75 
nothing but Con fuſton of Quantities in the modern Odes. 
— That the Moderus baue no Regard to the natural 
Ruantity of H. ables ; and have introduced an unna- 


tural 


„ 
tural and barbarous Variety of long and ſhort Notes, 
without any Regard to the Subject and Senſe of the 
Verſe, or the natural Pronunciation. This is a heavy 
Charge indeed ; but Part of it hath been already con- 
futed, and the reſt will be hereafter conſidered. In 


the mean time I ſhall leave him to the juſt Animad- 
verſions of Mr. Malcolm (4). | 


EY 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Feet. 


HE next Thing to be conſidered in the Con- 
ſtruction of Verſe is the FEET. 


Theſe are indifferently called Rhythms, Numbers 
or Feet. Rhythms from the Greek Word put; (e), 
becauſe of their equable Fluency. Numbers, becauſe 
they are made up of a certain Number of Times, 
And Feet, becauſe upon theſe the Verſe runs (F). 


| 40 Hence 

(4) See Malcolm's Treatiſe of Muſick, p. 61, et /eq. 

{e) A pu vel pew fluere. 

The Antients ſeem to have uſed the Word Rhythmus in a very lax 
and indefinite Senſe. (1.) Sometimes they fixed to it the very ſame Idea 
as I do here; viz. that of a Foot, of whatever Kind or Species it be, 
thus Dionyſius expreſsly, 73 S'durs xnarp mod\a «4, pipe. De Strudtura 
Orat, Sect. xvii. Init. And Ariſtides, Pulls Toive £54 ausnua $4 xewas 
*, Te TAE guvytepiver. Arift. de Muſica. I. 1. p. 31. Rhythm is 
a Syſtem of Times put together in a certain Order. But (2.) At other 
times they denote by this Word not the ſame Order, but the ſame Quantity 
of Times, For Inſtance, the Dachy! and the Auapæſt (=v» vv=}) are 
the ſame Rhythm, becauſe they each conſiſt of four Times. So Quin- 
rilian, Rhythmi, id et, Numeri Sea'rio Temporum conflant. De Inſt, Orat. 
I. ix. c. 4. p. 479. (3.) Sometimes by the Word Rhythmus they meant 
the Meaſure, or a Number of Movements agreeably united, of which 
the Ear is to be the Judge. So Cicero, Quicguid eft enim quod ſub Aurium 
Menſuram aliquam cadit, etiamſi abeſt a Verſu, Numerus vocgtur, qui Gra 
eviucg dicitux, Cicero de Orat, © | Cs 1 


[14] 

Hence is derived our Engliſh Word Rhime, an Ex- 
preſſion of a very different Idea, denoting the ſimilar 
Sounds at the End of the metrical Lines ; one of the 
loweſt Ornaments and greateſt Shackles in modern 
Poeſy. | 

But the Word Rhime is ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame Senſe. as Rhythmus, from whence it is derived, 
to ſignify metrical Numbers, In this Senſe Milton 
evidently uſeth it in the Beginning of his Paradiſe 
iat; where he propoſes to ſing of 

Things unattempted yet in Proſe or Rhime. 
1. e. in Proſe or Verſe (g). 


Words may be conſidered either as Signs of Ideas 
to convey the Senſe of an Author, or as ſimple Sounds 
to adorn his Stile. This latter when apply'd to Verſe 
is called the mechanic Part of Poetry. The Deſign 
of which is only to pleaſe the Ear with the harmo- 
nious Sound of Words, whilſt the Senſe of them af- 
feats the Heart. nn | 


Some Words are obſerved to be more eaſily pro- 
nounced than others, and conſequently are more 
pleaſing to the Ear. For the more difficult the Pro- 
nunciation of any Word is, the more diſagreeable 
its Sound. Now in conſideration of this, Attempts 

were 


(g) The very learned Dr. Bently taking the Word Rhime here in the 
vulgar Senſe, ſuppoſes a Corruption in the Text; and is for having it 
Proſe or Song inſtead of Proſe or Rhime. For (ſays he) it is very odd that 
Milton Poult ut RHIME Here as equivalent to VERSE, who had juſt before 
(i. e. in his Preface which was writ after) declared againfi Rhime as no true 
Ornament to good Verſe. But it is much more odd that this very thing 
could not convince the Critic, that his Author did not take the Word 
'Rhime, in the modern but the antient Senſe, to ſignify Numbers or Verſe, 
eſpecially as he ſets it in Oppoſition to Proſe. An Author ſtands a bad 
Chance that falls into the hands of a Critic who firſt miſtakes and then 
mangles him, See Bentley's Edit. of Milion, in loco. WI 


[ 15 J 
were made to bring theſe Sounds into Order, and re- 
duce them to Rules. Hence aroſe the Laws of the 
Rhythmus; and Rules were preſently invented, by 
which the Feet were limited to a certain Number of 


Fyllables; and the Quantity of every Syllable was 
determined. | 


Theſe Rules are nothing elſe in Fact than the Ob. 
ſervations and Practice of the beſt Poets, reduced to 
Method. Men began to make Verſes, as Quintilian 
obſerves, before there were any Rules to dire& them. 
The firſt Eſſays were made without conſulting any 
other Rule than the Ear. And their Reflections and 
' Obſervations on thoſe Verſes which ran and cloſed in 
a pleaſing manner, and on ſuch as had a diſagreeable 
Movement and Cadence, were the firſt Origin of the 
Laws of Verſification (H. Hence a certain number 
of Syllables of ſuch a Duration and Quantity, was 
called ſuch a Rhythm, or metrical Foot. 


Now theſe metrical Feet are of three Kinds ; which 
from the number of Syllables they contain, are diſtin- 


guiſhed into Diſſyllable, Triſſyllable, and Tetraſſyllable 
Feet. | | 


(1.) The moſt common and fimple Feet are thoſe 
which are compoſed of two Syllables. And as theſe 
two Syllables may be both long, or both ſhort, or the 
firſt long and the ſecond ſhort, or the firſt ſhort and 
the ſecond long, ſo this different Poſition of the 
Quantities will produce four different Kinds of Feet. 
The Names and Times of which are as follow. 


Spondee compound. 


Pyrrbic 


g h ) See Abbe du Boſr's critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting, 
© 2 1. | 5 bg 
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Pyrrhic <« in a. 
Norlee Monſter. 


Tambic .<- Remark. 


I have exemplified the Pyrrhic, which contains two 
_ Times, by two ſhort Monoſyllables, becauſe 

very Word of two Syllables hath in the Pronuncia- 
loo an Accent upon one of them, and in Engliſh 
Metre every accented Syllable is long ; ; and therefore 
no Engliſh Word of two Syllables can properly ex- 
emplify the Times of a Pyrrhic Foot, which conſiſts 
of two ſhort ones. 


2.) The next Kind of Feet are thoſe of three 


Syllables. - Of theſe there are eight in ORs 
vx. | 


WW WW... 


Trybrachys s be it a. 


„ — 


Bacchic A becometh, 


9%. 99. 


Amphibrachys . - « rejected. 


nw WW — 


Anapaſt Si diſappoint. 


Moloſs s . underſtand. 
Dactyl 22 Slavery. 
Cretic FER Advocate. 


Palimbacchic -. Almighty. LES 
(3.) There 


L271] 

(3.) There are other Feet of four Syllables ; eal- 
led by the Antients Dipodes or double Feet, becauſe 
they are compounded of two diſſyllable Feet. And 
as the diſſyllable Feet are four; and any two of them 
joined together in a different Poſition make a different 
tetraſyllable Foot, the Number of theſe Feet then 
muſt of conſequence be ſixteen. Becauſe the Order 
or Poſition of the four diſſyllable Feet, when any two 
of them are joined, may be varied juſt ſo many times 
and no more. For which ever two of them you join 
together, or in what ever Order, that Conjunction 
will conſtitute one of theſe tetraſyllable Feet. As ap- 
pears from the following Table. 


Let the Pyrrhic ſtand firſt, and in that Place all the 


poſſible Variations it can make with the diſſyllable Feet 
are theſe. 


WW ⏑ wW 


1. Proſeleuſmatic. Double Pyrrhic <A... let it be a. 


WW w — * 


2. third Pan, Pyrrhic and Trochee .... alabaſter. 
3. fourth Pao, Pyrrhic and Iambic mal a propos; 


ts \f © ww — 


4. Tonic a minore. Pyrrhic and Spondee .... malefaQor: _ 
The lambic firſt, 


6 Diambic. Double Iambic v-»- abominate. 
6. ſecond Pam, Iambic and Pyrrhic . immutable: 
7. Antipaſt, Tambic and Trochee renunciation: 


”_ = ww —8 


+ G | | 
8. firſt Epitrite. Tambic and Spondee . everlaſting. 
C The 


5 
15 The Spondee firſt. 
9. Diſpondee. Double Spondee ---- underſtanding. 


10. Ionic a majore. Spondee & Pyrrhic --.. czleſtial. 


— — 2 


11. 3d. Epitrite. Spondee & Iambic --... immaculate. 


— — * 


12. 4th. Epitrite. Spondee & Trochee . unconvinced. 
The Trochee firſt. 


13. Dichoree. Double Trochee <.-.. accidental. 
14. Cboriambic. Trochee & Iambic -..- nevertheleſs. 


15. firſt Pæon. Trochee and Pyrrhic .... miſerable. 


„% aw — 


16. 2d. Eitrite. Trochee & Spondee ..- independant, 


Now beſide theſe, the Antients mention other 
Numbers, compounded of fix or eight Syllables, 
which chey call Preſodiacs (i); of which Plutarch 
tells us Archilochus was ſuppoſed to be the Author (4), 
A uſeleſs Invention, and contrary to St. Au/tin's Rule, 
who ſays a Foot ought not to exceed four Syllables (H. 


When any Dipody or tetraſyllable Rhythm is 
compounded of two diſſimilar Feet, that they called 
a Syzygy (m). Thus a Chortambic ( -....), Antipaſt 
( ---- „ Jomic a majore (ee), Jonic a minore 
( --- ) were called Syzygies ; becauſe they joined 

, together 


te) See Manwaring's Stichology, ch. 2. 
Plutarch of Muſick, See his Morals, Vol. i. p. 117. 


(% Div. Aurel. Auguſtin. de Muſica, I. iii. c. 5, 6 
- (m) Vid. Ariſtid. de Muſic, I. i. p. 36. 


E 
together two Feet of contrary and oppoſite Move- 
ments. | 


As a Foot of four Syllables is only two diflyllable 
Feet joined together, ſo a Foot of three Syllables is 
compoled of one diſſyllable Foot, and half another of 

equal Times. But as there are but two diſſyllable 

Feet that are compoſed of equal Times, v2. the 
Pyrrhic and Spondee, therefore every Foot of three 
Syllables conſiſts of a diſſyllable Foot and half a 
Pyrrhic or Spondee added to it. e. g. 


Trybrachys s is a Pyrrhic .. and half Pyrrhic . 
Dactyl = Trochee -. and half Pyrrhic . 
Ampbybrachys .. Tambic , and half Pyrrhic ., 
Palimbacchic Spondee — and half Pyrrhic . 
Moleſſus --- Spondee — and half Spondee —. 
Anapajt vv. Pyrrhic .. and half Spondee .. 
Bacchic „ lambic .- and half Spondee - 
Cretic -»- Trochee and half Spondee . 


So that, properly ſpeaking, the diſſyllable Rhythms 
are the only ſimple Feet, of which all the reſt are 
compounded. For though Dionyſius reckons the eight 
triſſyllable Feet among the ſimple Rhythms (u), yet 
it is plain from hence that they are compounded ; and 
that, in propriety of Speech, only the four diſſyllable 
Feet are ſimple Numbers. 


Hence however we may ſee the juſtneſs of another 
Obſervation that he makes, v2. that every Word (if 
it be not a Monoſyllable) is pronounced in Number, 

C2 3 or 


(n) AN pulls N e 3d)” dT £51 Ju ovhAaCuy 76, ew, © 
7e. ον Dion. Hal, de Strut, Orat. Sec, xvii. ad fin. e 


* 
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or gütitainz in it ſome Foot or other, ſimple or com- 
pound (09). 

To which we may add, that every Sentence, or 
any number of Words taken together, contains ſome 
kind of Meaſure, or is made up of ſome ſort of Feet, 
And the reaſon that the Ear perceives a diſagreeable 
harſhneſs in ſome Words, and a ſweetneſs and flu- 
ency in others, is generally owing to nothing elſe than 
the different nature and poſition of the Feet, of 
which thoſe Words are compoſed. But of this I in- 
tend to ipeak more particularly when I come to con- 


fider the Power of Proſaic Numbers. 


© x F- vl 


OIfervations on the ſeveral Sorts of me- 
trical Feet. 


HAT TI have further to remark on the afore- 
ſaid metrical Fect ſhall be comprized under 


the nr Obſervations. 


Obſerv. I. That the Times of which the foremen- 
tioned Feet are compoſed, are obſerved to be in mu- 
ſical Proportion. e. g. 


(I.) Thoſe Feet that are diviſible into two equal 
Parts (as the Pyrrhic , Spondee -, DaQyl, e, 


2 


Anapæſt 2) are in proportion of the Uniſon in 
: | Muſick ; 


( 97 Las 55% Inne 2 ANA Abel Mes, or ai}. pong v\NaCiy 
55% 25 N 70. Ard. ldem. Sect. xvii. ad Init. 
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' Muſick ; becauſe the Times into which they are ca- 
pable of being divided, are of the ſame Length; 

v. the Pyrrhic 1: 1, the reſt 2: 2. And they are 

ſaid to anſwer to the Union, becauſe two Strings of 
equal Length (ſuppoſing their reſpective Tenſions and 
Thickneſs to be equal) being put into Motion, will 
be in TDuiſon, or give exactly one and the ſame Sound; 
becauſe they will both perform their Vibrations exactly 
in the ſame time. 


(2.) There are other Feet whoſe Times are as 
I : 2, or 2 : 1. e. g. the Iambic , Trybrachys 
e, Trochee e, Moloſſus . Theſe are in Pro- 
portion of the Octave or Diapaſon; which is the 
moſt perfect Chord in Muſick. For when two Strings, 
of equal Tenſion and Thickneſs, are in this Propor- 
tion, 1. e. one as long again as the other, they will, 
upon any Impulſe, ſound an Octave; that is, the 
ſhort String will give a Sound eight Notes higher than 
the long one. And ſince the Vibration of Chords is 
reciprocally as their Lengths, the Chord 2 will vibrate 
once, while the Chord 1 vibrates twice. And the 

oftener the Vibrations of two Chords coincide the 
| ſweeter is the Harmony, and the more perfect the 
Conſonance. And therefore the Octave, wherein this 
Coincidence happens in every ſecond Vibration, is the 

moſt perfect Concord. IF 


(3.) Others are in the Proportion of 3: 2, or 2: 
3, (which is called the Se/guia/terate Ratio,) e. g. the 


1 7 


HhHacchic e, and Palimbacchic --.. Theſe anſwer 


to the Diapente or fifth in Muſick ; which is the 
next moſt perfe& Concord, For when two Strings 
(of equal Tenſion and Thickneſs) whoſe Lengths are 
as two to three (1. e. one of which is as long and half 

as 
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Wm 
as long as the other) are moved, the ſhorteſt String 
will perform three Vibrations whilſt the longeſt is 
performing two ; and will ſound a fifth above it. So 
that the Coincidence falling on every third Vibration, 
it makes it the next moſt perfect Concord (/. 


Obſerv. II. You will diſcern a ſtill greater analogy 
between the Principles of Verſe and Muſick, if you 
further obſerve, that the Feet in the former correſpond 
to the Bars in the latter ; that the former are divided 
into Times, as the latter into Notes ; that as a Bar 
contains ſometimes an equal and ſometimes an un- 
equal number of Notes, ſo a Foot contains ſometimes 


an equal and ſometimes an unequal number of Times ; 


and that the equal and unequal Times in a Foot, an- 


ſwer to thoſe Movements that are generally called con- 


mon and triple Time in Muſick. 


Hence then it follows, that the metrical Feet are 
as capable of being meaſured by the motion of the 
Hand or Foot, as the muſical Notes. This, in Verſe, 
is called Arſis and Thefis ; in Muſick, beating of Time. 
e. g. The muſicat Bars in common Time, anſwer 
to thoſe Feet which conſiſt of two equal Parts; as 


the Spondee, Dactyl, and Anapæſt. And the Bars 


in triple Time anſwer to thoſe Feet whoſe Quantities 
are as one to two, or two to one; as the Trochee, 


 Tambic, and Moloſſus; and both of them to be mea- 


ſured accordingly : that is, by an equal or unequal 

motion of the Hand, 
The beating Time to poetical Numbers, (as I ob- 
ſerved) is called meaſuring them per Ar/in ef Tbeſin. 
| It IE When 


(p) See Malcolm's Treatiſe of Muſick, Chap. iii. $. 1. and Manwaring's 
Harmony and Numbers in Proſe and Poetry, Chap. ii. 7 


of = 


When the Hand is up, it is called Arſis (from PIP. 


rollo, to lift up ; ) when down, it is called Thefis (from 
Ti9qus, pono, to put down.) Several of the Antients, 
as Diomedes, and Sergius the Grammarian, &c. con- 
ſtantly aſſigned the firſt part of the Foot to the Ar fis, 
and the ſecond to the Theſis ; which was undoubtedly 
wrong. Others aſſert the contrary, and make the 
Thefis firſt and the Arſis laſt, ſaying, that per The/m 


“ ſignifies in falling, or during the irt Time of the 


« Meaſure ; and per Arſin, in riſing, or during the 
« Jaſt Time of the Meaſure (q),” which, if laid 
down as a fixt and conſtant Rule, is as wrong as the 


other. 


The Truth is, that fince the Hand muſt be na- 


turally down at a long Quantity, to diſtinguiſh the 
moſt emphatical Sounds ; therefore (in conformit 


to the manner of beating Time in Muſick) if the 
Foot begin with a long Syllable, it muſt be meaſured 


per Thejin, or by the Hand firſt down; if with a ſhort 
Quantity, it is meaſured per Arſin, i. e. by the Hand 
firſt up. So that according as the firſt part of the Foot 
is long or ſhort, the meaſuring of it begins either with 


| Theſis or Arfis. 


Agreeable to this Account of the antient Ar/zs and 


 Thefss is what Ariſtides ſays, viz. © that Arfis is the 
_ © raiſing up ſome part of the Body, and Jes is 


ee 


moving down the ſame (f). And again, © the 
* Dactylic and Trochaic Feet begin with Theſis and 
* end with Arſis; but the Anapæſt and Iambic begin 

„ with 


(4) Chambers's Cyclopzd. on the Term per Arſin. 
Assis wiv is, o axpary; ini T6 aro, Sign ff ini 76 nave 
TWUTs Wes, De Muſica, p. 31, 


„ 
_« with 4r/is and end with The (s).” And by this 
Rule we compoſe Tunes to theſe Meaſures even to 
this Day. And here Dr. Pemberton's Obſervation is 
very juſt, © that Ariſtides in this caſe is to be con- 
« ſidered as a Perſon of greater Authority than the 
« Grammarians that differ from him, becauſe he is not 
« only a Writer in Muſick, the Science to which this 
« Point properly belongs, but becauſe there is ſtrong 
« Preſumption of his being much more antient (.“ 


To illuſtrate this by meaſuring a Syſtem of Feet, 
both of equal and unequal Times. 


The following Iambicks move per Arſin et Tbeſin, 
and are meaſured by the Hand, firſt 25 and then down, 
| becauſe they begin with a ſhort Quantity. 


ar, th. ar; th. ar. . th. 
OS — — 


When all | thy Merſcies, O | my God, 


is th. 1. th. Ars th, 


My riſing Soul | ſurveys, | 


nh th, ar. the th. 28 th. 


Tranſport|ed wth Il th View | Tm 72 | 


25 the — . 
5 In Wander, Love, | and —_ | 
As alſo in the following Anapæſtick. 


ar, th. Ir. th, ar. ch. ar. th, 
200 Time, | 0 * My fe Was as hap) ily ſpent, 5 
| th. | ar. th, ar. 


— w w — ww r as 


When Phz|be went with me where ever 1 went, 
But 


to Idem. p. 36, 37. | : 
TC; / Obſervations on Poetry, Seck. vi. p. 115. A 


1 

But in all Latin Hexameters (which conſiſt of Dac- 
tyls and Spondees) the Verſe moves per Theſin et Ar- 
n, and is meaſured by the Hand firſt down and then 
up; becauſe the Feet begin with a long Quantity, 
6. 


th. ar- th. ar. th. ar, the ar. th, 


aw — — WW WW ww wW 


Als... th, Ar. 


Tityre, | dum redo, brevis | eft via, | paſce Cal pellas. 
As alſo in all Engliſh Trochaics. e. g. 


th. . thi. er, th. arg th Be 
Did you | but con fider | duly, | 
th. ar. th. ar. ch. ar. ch. 
What it is, O Man, to | die, 
th. ar. th, % th. ar, ch. ar. 
Could you, Strephon, | Zell me | truly, 


th, ar. the. + ar ch, ur; th. 
Let your | Days un'heeded | fly. © | 


Obſerv. III. The Feet of four Syllables may juſtly 
be rejected as of no Uſe, eſpecially in Engliſh Metre. 


What might induce the Antients to invent them I 
cannot tell. But for the ſame reaſon, and to as good 
purpoſe, as they compoſed theſe Feet of four Syllables 
by doubling thoſe of two, they might have made other 
Feet of ſix Syllables by doubling thoſe of three; or of 
eight Syllables, by doubling thoſe of four ; as indeed 
they have. But in Auſtin's Judgment, a Foot ought 
not to exceed four Syllables. And Dionyſius (who, I 
think, judges better) expreſsly ſays, that it ſhould not 
be leſs than two, or more than three Syllables (4). 


(u De Struct, Orat. Sect. xvii. ad fin. : 
D Ii 


r 

If it be aſked, what Rule is there then by which 
to determine the limits of a ſimple Rhythmus? I 
know of none for certain. If there were any founded 
in Nature, or the reaſon of Things, one can hardly 
imagine the Antients could have run into ſuch exor- 
bitancies in protracting their Rhythms, as they have 
done. But perhaps this may be as good a Rule as 
any, viz. That the Foot is to be bounded by the 
Arſis and Theſis 3 that is, that there is but one Ar/is 
and Thefzs in a Foot; and that where ever they end 
the Foot ends ; or when the Hand hath performed 
its motion once up and once down, as directed by 
the long or ſhort Quantities which it meaſures, then 
the Foot 1s compleat ; and when it begins to perform 
the ſame Motion again, a new Foot begins, whe- 
ther it be of two or three Syllables, Or in fewer 
Words, the meaſure of a Foot in Verſe is the ſame 
as the meaſure of a Bar in Muſick; and is to be de- 
termined the ſame way, And as a metrical Foot 
correſponds to a muſical Bar, care ought to be taken 
in the compoſition that they mutually correſpond ; 
that is, that not only the ſhort and long Quantities in 
the Verſe anſwer to the ſhort and long Notes in the 
Tune, but that the limits of the Foot coincide with 


that of the Bar. e. g. 


ae. Ai, he ne c th a7: hs 
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a 
ine mighty God, | on Bri'tain ſeine, with Beams | of Heaw'n ly Grace, 


Reveal 


ar, th. ar. th. ar, th, ar, th. ar. ch. ar, th. ar. th. 
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Reveal | thy Pero r | thro' all | cur Coaſts, and ſgeau thy ſmil.ing Face. 


_  Obſerv. IV. It hath been obſerved already, that we 
have ſeveral Quantities of ſhorter Time than thoſe 
two which compoſe the Pyrrhic Foot; and it may 
be proper to obſerve here, that thoſe very ſhort Quan- 
tities are ſometimes introduced into Iambic Meaſure, 


and two of them put for the Space of a ſingle ſhort 
one, 


And this, though it increaſes the number of the 
Syllables, yet it ſweetens the flow of the Verſe, and 


renders the Ear perfectly reconciled to the irregularity 
of the Metre. e. g. 


JC ans Ys AO ow „ mn w ww — 


— 
And many an amorous, many a humourous Lay, 


2 ˙ TW — ² - 


Which many a Bard had chanted many a Day. 


In the firſt of theſe Lines there is no leſs than 
four Inſtances of this, as you may ealily obſerve ; 
which inſtead of ten, makes it a Verſe of fourteen 
Syllables. And in the ſecond Line there is two, 
which makes it a Verſe of twelve Syllables. And 
yet the Ear (which is ever the beſt Judge in this caſe) 
finds nothing in them either redundant, defective, or 
diſagreeable. But is ſenſible of a ſweetneſs in thein 
that is not ordinarily found in the common Iambic 
Verſe (w), 8 

D 2 CHAP. 


{w) So Milton, 


= WW WW — 


— — ver many a Tradt 


of 
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An Attempt art adjuſting the Quantities 
of poetical Numbers to thoſe of muſical 
{Votes. 


II is certainly a defect in Engliſh Pſalmody, and in 

ſome other of our modern muſical Compoſitions, 
that the long and full Notes of the Tune are fo ſeldom 
adapted to the long Syllables or emphatical Words of 


the Verſe ; as Nature, Reaſon, Senſe, and Harmony 
require them to be. 


It is juſtly obſerved by Mr. Malcolm, © that in 
* ſetting Muſick to Words the thing PRINCI- 
c PALLY to be minded is to accommodate the long 
ce and ſhort Notes to the Syilables, in ſuch a manner 
« as that the Words may be well ſeparated, and the 
« accented Syllable of every Word be ſo conſpicuous, 
ce that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood (x). 
Inſtead of which, we often find a long Note in the 
Muſick fall upon a ſhort Syllable of the Verſe ; and 
E a Diviſion ſhall a run upon a [the] or an 
[of], whilſt the longeſt Syllable, or the moſt empha- 
oof Word, ſhall be flur'd off with a Crotchet or a 


Quaver, 


A . 


= WW WT — 


Of Heaw'n 7 march d, and many a Province wide 
EE — which wrought them Pain 


WW ww — \ ww 


Indlacah , and many a dolorous Grean, 


This Mr. Peck calls a melting of Syllables, which gives a particular ſoft- 
neſs to the Foot, and makes it read like an Engliſh Dactyl. 


New Memoirs of Mr, Milton, p- 118; 
( x) Treatiſe of Muſick, p. 588. 
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Quaver. Such an Incongruity between the Quan- 
tities of the muſical Notes, and of the Words that 
are ſet to them, is apparently irrational and unhar- 
monious; and gives but too much Ground for the 
Cenſure which Pancirollus paſſed upon the modern 
Muſick, © that we hear Sounds without Words, by 
« which the Ear is a little pleaſed, without any En- 
ce tertainment to the Underſtanding (y).” 


To illuſtrate this by one plain Inſtance; let us take 
the hundredth Pſalm, in the common Verſion and the 
common Tune, and compare them together, and we 
ſhall ſoon ſee the Abſurdity before mentioned, 


en ae eee er SBK _ 
e 
% 2, © =>" ee d ee wee eee 22 == 
4 _ — » | 
All People that on Earth & o dwell, 
OF Coane ee ce 3 8 | 
De — — 
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Sing fo t the Lord with chearful Fei 0ice, 
OID— — * ] 2 — 
2 — —— ans 1 yp — | 5 >a 
Him ſerve with Fear, bis rait forth tell, 
„ | 
* eee we | — 
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Come ye before him and rejoice. 


Now here it is plain (in Line the firſt) that the 
Tune dwells as long on the ſhort Monoſyllables, 


: that, 


| (3) Mateoln's Treatiſe of Muſick, p. 603. 


e 
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that, on, and do, as it does on the long Syllable Earth; 


and that in the Word Perle, the laſt Syllable, which 
is ſhort, is protracted as much as the firſt Syllable, 
which is long. 


In Line the ſecond ; the long Syllables, Lord and 


with, are paſſed over in as quick a time in Singing, as 


the ſhort Syllables, ” and the. 
The third Line, which happens to be all Spon- 


dees, ſuits well enough to the flow Movement of the 
Tune. | 


But in the laſt Line there is great Incongruity ; 


for the Word, before, which is an Tambick, is ſung 
to Notes of equal Length; and the three following 
Syllables, which are all ſhort, have each an equal Du- 
ration with the preceeding long one. 


But now to accommodate the Length of the Notes 
to the Quantity of the Syllables, ſuppoſe the afore- 
ſaid Tune was ſet and ſung thus. 
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All Peeple that an Earth 45 dwell, 
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Sing to the Lord with chearful Vaice, 


Him 


s US UN 


muſica! Notes are thus adapted to the 


it in Pronunciation. 
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Come ye before bim and rejoice. 


Let any Ear now be judge, whether, when the 
Quantity of 
the Syllables, the Harmony be not much improved. 
And every one ſees what a help it is to the Under- 
ſtanding; without the Employment of which, there 


can be no pure or rational Devotion. 


Peſalmodic Muſick, thus improved, comes nearer 
to Recitative, and imitates a juſt and natural Pronun- 


ciation ; which diſtinguiſhes the emphatical Words, 
and elucidates the Senſe, at the ſame time that it 
ſweetens the Harmony. And, by a proper Uſe of 


the Pricks and Pauſes, it may be ſo contrived (as in 
the Inſtance juſt given,) as to make no alteration in 
the Time of the Tune, or manner of beating it ; for 
the Hand will, in Tunes of Common-Time, be al- 


Ways drwn at the beginning of a Bar, or at the long 
and emphatical Sounds, and % at the End of a Bar, 


or at the ſhort and unaccented Syllables. Thus it 


always ought to be, but cannot according to the 


preſent method of compoſing the Common-Time 


Tunes in Pſalmody; where the Hand muſt often- 


times be neceſſarily down at a ſhort Syllable. Which 
is juſt the ſame Abſurdity as laying the Emphaſis upon 


If 
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If it be ſaid, that whilſt ſuch different and diſ. 

ſimilar Feet are uſed in the Verſe, how is it poſſible 

to accommodate the Quantity of the Notes to that of 

the Syllables, without ſpoiling the Air and Time of 
the Tune ? To this I anſwer, 


(1.) For this reaſon Verſes deſigned for Pſalmody 
ſhould be compoſed chiefly of pure Iambics, and ſung 
to the Tunes of Triple-Time ; where the Notes of the 
Tune (anſwerable to the Quantities in the Verſe) are 
ſhort and long alternately, e. g. 
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Let ev'ry Tongue thy Goodneſs ſpeak, Thou ſov ' reign Lord of all; 
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Thy firength'ning Hands uphold the Weak, And raiſe the Poor that fall. 


Here you ſee the Syllables of the Verſe, and the 
Notes of the Tune, being alternately ſhort and long, 
do very naturally accord, and make the Sound and 


Senſe go together. 

If it be ſaid, there is too much Uniformity here to 
be good Harmony. I anſwer, when the Tune is ſung 
in ſeveral Parts, that Uniformity will not be ſo viſible. 


If it be further ſaid, that the laſt Note but one 
in the Tune ſhould be long, for the ſake of the Cloſe. _ 
That may be admitted by way of Exception to the 
Raule before propeſed. Becauſe the Agreeableneſs of 
ſuch a Cloſe will reconcile us to that Impropriety. 
As the Harſhneſs of a Diſcord in Compoſition is 


recompenſed _ 


— — 
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recompenſed by the ſweetneſs of a perfect Concord 
immediately following. 


(2.) If the Verſe deſigned for Pſalmody contain 
in it other Feet beſides Iambics, and be ſung to Tunes 


of Common-Time, {till the length of the Notes 


ſhould be accommodated to that of the Syllables; 


according to the Specimen before given in the hun- 
dredth Pſalm ; where, notwithſtanding this diverſity 


of Feet in the Verſe, the Quantity of the Notes is 
adapted to that of the Syllables ; and at the ſame 
Time the Ar/is and Theſis, or the proper Meaſure of 
the Time by beating is til] preſerved ; whereby the 


- Air and Movement of the Tune will naturally vary, 
according to the Senſe of the Words and Meaſure of 


the Verſe. 


This indeed will make it neceſſary for each Line 
of the Tune to be pricked down, with all the ſeveral 
Variations of its Movement, over each Line of the 
Verſe, throughout the whole Pſalm; that the Singer 
may have his Eye on the Words and the Notes 


adapted to them at the ſame time; as it is in the 


French Pſalms. b 

But this Inconvenience will be entirely avoided if 
(as I faid before) we baniſh our {low Tunes, and ſing 
only Triple-Time Tunes to pure lambie Meaſure ; 


which I apprehend to be ſo conſiderable an Improve- 
ment in Pſalmody, that the mention of it, I hope, 


will juſtify this Digreſſion. . 
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Of poetical Meaſures. 


H E next thing to be conſidered in Verſe is the 
MEASURE. 


This is only a Combination of ſeveral Feet ; and 
takes its Name from the Feet or Numbers of which 


it is compoſed, For Inſtance, if it be compoſed of 


Iambics, it is called Iambic Meaſure, if of Trochees, 
Trochaic: &c. 


But oftentimes the Meaſure is made up of diſſimilar 
Feet ; eſpecially the lambic Verſe, which admits of 
Trochees and Spondees in their proper Places, (of 
which I ſhall ſpeak more particularly by and by) and 
which may be called mixt Iambics. And the differ- 
ent Air and Run of the Verſe, is only owing to the 
different Feet of which the Meaſure is compoſed. 
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Of tbe Cæſura both in Latin and eh iſp 


HJ. erſe. 


U T before I proceed to conſider the different 
Meaſures of the Engliſh Verſe, there is one 
thing to which we muſt carefully attend, in order. to 
diſcern the true Foundation of poetick Harmony, and 


that is the Ceſura, 


The 
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The Czſura, when applied to Verſe, denotes that 
natural Pauſe or Reſt of the Voice, which, whatever 
place it falls upon, divides the Line into two unequal 
Parts. This I ſhall conſider with regard both to the 
Latin and Engliſh Verſe. 


(1.) With regard to the Latin Verſe. 
In Latin Hexameters the Czſura ſometimes falls on 


© the firſt Syllable of the ſecond Foot ; and then it is 


called Triemimeris. e. g. 
Os Homini ſublime dedit, Cælumque tueri. 


Neere the Cæſural Pauſe falls on the Syllable 77 in the 


Word Homini. 


It moſt frequently falls on the firſt Syllable of the 
third Foot, and then it is called Penthemimerts. e. g. 


Arma Virumque cano, Troye qui primus ab oris. 


Here the Cæſura falls on the Syllable 0 in the Word 


Cano, 


Sometimes it falls on the firſt Syllable of the fourth 
Foot, and then it is called Hepthemi meris. e. g. | 

Si pereo manibus Hominum, periiſſe juvabit. 

Here the Czſural Reſt is on the Syllable nam in the 
Word Hominum. 

And ſometimes it poſſeſſes the firſt Syllable of 
the fifth Foot, and then it is called Enneemimerts, 
Ge g. 

Ille latus niveum moſh fultas Hyacintho. 


Which Verſe exemplifies all the four different es 
of the Ceſura, | 


E 2 Here 


E 
Here it may be obſerved, 


1. That each of theſe Cæſura's takes its Name from 
the number of the half Foot on which it falls; whe- 
ther it be the third, fifth, ſeventh, or ninth, 


2. That the Penthemimertis Cæſura is the moſt com- 
mon and beautiful, And the reaſon why the Pauſe 
on the firſt Part of the third Foot is moſt natural and 
regular, is becauſe it makes the moſt equal Diviſion 
of the Line. And therefore we find that Virgil, who 
had a conſtant regard to the Harmony of his Numbers, 
ſeldom makes uſe of any other Czſura, / 


3. The Syllable on which the Cæſurà reſts ſhould 
always be the laſt Syllable of a Word. And fo we 


generally find it is; becaule it is unnatural to pauſe in 


the middle of a Word, or on a Monoſyllable ; nor will 
the Verſe in this caſe run ſo ſmooth ; e. g. 


Nec Facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus Ordo. 


where the Cæſura is a Hepthemimer, and falls upon the 
Monoſyllable Hunc. 


4. It rarely happens that there is more than one 
Cæſura in a Verſe, More than two there ought not 
to be, if we regard the Harmony of Numbers ; though 
ſometimes we find three, and ſometimes all four, as in 
the Inſtance above cited. | : 


5. The Hepthemimer Cæſura gives the Verſe a rapid 
Movement, even though the precedent Feet be moſtly 
Spondees. Becauſe the Voice will naturally hurry on 
to its expected Pauſe. e. g. | 


Semper 8⁰ Auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam ? 
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{Laſtly.) If there be no Cæſural Pauſe at all in the 

Verſe, it runs extremely flat and heavy. Take an In- 
ſtance of this in the following Line. 


Aurea Carmina, Juli, ſcribis, maxime Vatum. 
How much better the Verſe would run with its pro- 


per Cæſural Pauſe, let every Ear be judge. 


Carmina, mi Juli, bona ſcribis, maxime Vatum, 


And here, if the Reader will indulge me a ſhort Di- 
greſſion, 1 would juſt obſerve, that there is a certain 


falſe Quantity, ſometimes found in the Verſes of Yir- 
gil and Ovid, where a ſhort Syllable is put for a long 


ONE, e. g. 


Tityrus hinc aberat, ipſœæ te, Tityre, pinus. 
Ecl. 1. I. 3 . 

Si pereo manibus hominum, periiſſe juvabit. 
| En. iii. 606, 


* 


Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori. 
Ovid. 


Theſe, I ſuppoſe, have hitherto paſſed for pretice 


| ficentie, or certain Anomalies not to be imitated by 
others, nor excuſed in Writers of a leſs eſtabliſhed 


character. Upon which I would beg leave to make 


the few following Remarks. 


(..) That in each of theſe three Inſtances, a ſhort 
Syllable inſtead of a long one falls upon the Cæſural 


Pauſe, called Czſura Penthemimeris ; that is, on the 


firſt part of the third Foot: where we ſhould leaſt 
expect to find it ; becauſe here the Voice naturally 
reſts a while, cutting the Verſe (as it were) into two 
parts. Hence theſe ſmall Pauſes, which are eſſential 
to a good Hexameter, are called Caſure. 


(2.) This 
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(a.) This anomalous Quantity, in all theſe Inſtances, 
falls on the laſt Syllable of a Word. 


(3. ) It is immediately preceeded by two Dachyls. 


(4.) When thus ſituated, as it is in all the Examples 
above produced, (and many more, I doubt not, might 
eaſily be collected by thoſe that are converſant with 
the Latin Poets) I conceive it was not only allowed, 
but in ſome caſes required, in the antient Latin Poetry. 
For when we conſider the admirable ſweetneſs and 
perfection of Virgil's Numbers, (than whom no man 
ever had a more accurate Ear and Judgment) and how 
preciſe and delicate he was in the structure of his 
Verſe, we may juſtly conclude, I think, that this ir- 


regularity did not eſcape him as the effect of negli- 


gence, but was intended by him as a real Elegance, — 
And the ſame may be ſaid of Ovid, And 


(Finally. ) Its beauty 1 take to ariſe from the rapid 
run of the preceeding Feet, correſponding to the 
warmth aud hurry of the Thought expreſſed ; which 
does not give us time to ſtay at the Ceſural Pauſe, as 
a long Syilable would, but carries us ſwiftly on, over 
the uſual reſting place, almoſt without topping, to 
the end of the Line. 


But this I ſubmit to the Judgment of thoſe to whoſe 
province it more properly belongs, and who have more 
leiſure for ſuch kind of critical Difquiſitions, 


But to return from this Digreſſion. 
(2.) With regard to Engliſh Verſe. 


The Cæſura is as neceſſary in Engliſh Heroicks 


as it is in Latin Hexameters, and hath as many Va- 


riations. 
In 


W 
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In Verſes of ten Syllablee, the Czſura is regularly 


on the fourth, in thoſe of twelve on the ſixth ; but 
Verſes of eight Syllables and under have no Cęſara. 


There is this difference between the Czſura in La- 


tin and Engliſh Verſe, vig. that in the former it falls 


on the beginning of a Foot, in the latter on the end 


of it. 


Sometimes it falls on the * of the firſt Foot. e. g. 


O thou, who with ſurpaſſing Glory croum d ! 
| Moſt commonly it is at the end of the ſecond Foot. 


e. g. 


Not to admire is all the Art I know. 
Sometimes on the laſt part of the third Foot, e. g. 
Order is Heav'ns great Law; and this confeſs'd — 
And ſometimes at the end of the fourth Foot. e. g. 
Aud juſtify the ways of God to Man. 
Here then let it be obſerved. 
1. That there is the ſame poſſible Variation of the 


Cæſural Place in Engliſh as there is in the Latin He- 
roicks; but in the former it is actually varied much 
boOftener than in the latter. | 


2. That the Cæſural Place in Heroick Verſe of ten 
Syllables, is for the moſt part at the end of the ſecond 
Foot. 


3. That the Ceſural Pauſe | is moſt natural when it 
coincides with the proper ſtops or Points that diſtin- 


L guiſh the ſenſe of the Period. e. g. 


Hail, Univerſal Lord | be bounteous fill - 
To give us only Good. 
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4. That in Engliſh Verſe there are often many 
Cæſural Pauſes in one Line. e. g. 


Him firſt, Him midſt, Him laſt, and without end. 


5. That when the Cæſura falls on the beginning or 
middle of a Word which ends with a ſhort Syllable, 
the Pauſe is always to be made at the end of that 
Word; becauſe it is unnatural to pauſe in the begin- 
ning or middle of it. Take a few Inſtances of this in 
the ſeveral Removes of the Czſura. 


O Father what intends thine Hand? ſhe cry'd. 


Here though the Cæſura falls on the beginning of the 
Word Father, yet the Pauſe is not to be made till the 
laſt Syllable of it is pronounced. Again, 


Whether with Reaſon or with Inſtinct bleſt. 


Where the Cæſural Pauſe is to be made after the Word 
Reaſon, though the Cæſura falls on the firſt Syllable of 


that Word. Again, 


Our voluntary Service he requires. 8 
Where the Cæſural Pauſe is after the Word Service. 


6. The ſeveral Variations of the Cæſura, together 
with the Stops, contribute no leſs than the diſpoſition 
of the Feet to diverſify the Verſe. Whence ariſes the 
vaſt Variety of Harmony in the Engliſh Heroicks ; 
which is more copious than that in the Latin, becauſe 


the former admits not only a greater diverſity of Feet 


than the latter, but more frequent removes of the Cæ- 
ſural Pauſes. | | 


7. The Cæſara falling conſtantly on the fourth 
Syllable in the Engliſh Pentameters or Heroicks, 


creates a dull uniformity in the flow of the Verſe, 


which 
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which tires and offends the Ear ; and eſpecially if 
there be the like uniformity in the Meaſure or Diſ- 


' poſition of the Feet, Take for an Inſtance the fol- 


lowing Lines from Sir Richard Blackmore 8 Poem on 
the Creation. TL 3 


Sages remark, we labour not to her 
The Will is free, but that the Man is fo. 
For what inlighten'd Reas ner can declare 
What human [Vill and Underſtanding are ? 


Again, 


Since thou did}? all the fpacious World diſplay, 
Homage to thee let all obedient pay. 

Let glitt'ring Stars that dance their deſiin'd Ring 
Sublime in Sky, with vocal Planets ſing. 


Who does not obſerve (notwithſtanding their ſmooth- 
neſs) a dulneſs in the Movement of theſe Numbers ; 
occaſioned only by the conſtant return of the ſame 
Meaſure, and the ſame diviſion of the Verſe ? The 
Numbers being almoſt all Iambic, and the Cæſaura 
always poſſeſſing the fourth Syllable. 
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Of the Tambic Meaſure, both pure and mit. 


93 HE different Meaſures uſed in Engliſh 8 
are principally theſe three. The Iambic, Tro- 


cbaic, and Anapæœſtic. 
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I. The Tambic. 


I begin with this, becauſe it is by far the moſt 
common and conſiderable; being appropriated to Plal- 


mody, and the Epic or Heroick Verle. 


But though it is called lambic Meaſure, it is not 
always made up of pure Iambics, but frequently ad- 
mits of al] he other three diſtyllable Feet; which 
being ſkilfully mixt with the lambics, ſo diverſify the 


Meaſure as to give it a Variety and Harmony far be- 


yond what we find in the Latin Hexameters, which 
are confined to Da&yls and Spondees. 


To illuſtrate this, I ſhall briefly reduce the Meaſures 
of this mixt lambic Verſe, in a few Inſtances extracted 
from ſome of our beſt Engliſh Poets. Let the firſt 
Specimen be the following imitation of Adrian's dying 


Words addreſſed to his Soul. 
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Line 1. Begins with a Spender. The other Feet 
are all Iambics. And dwelling longer upon the firſt 
part of the Spondee than the laſt, (as here on the 


Word Poor) hath in this place a peculiar elegance 


and propriety. For (according to what I have before 


obſerved) as ſome ſhort Syllables are leſs than a ſingle 


Time, ſo ſome long ones are more than a double 
Time; and, when {ct to Muſick, ought to be diftin- 
; guiſhed accordingly. 

'. Line 2. The firſt Foot is a Trochee, all the reſt 
lambics; the Verſe concluding with a double Syl- 
lIable. 

Lines 3. and 4. are both pure nandie 


Line 5. Is alſo all Iambic, In the beginning of the 
_ ſecond Foot two ſhort Syllables are put for one; for 
being vesy ſhort, they are no more in Quantity than 


one Time; and therefore this contraction makes no 
interruption in the Harmony of the Numbers, but 
rather ſweetens it, as before obſerved, Ch. vii. Obſ. iv. 


Line 6. The Numbers in this are the ſame with 
thoſe in the firſt Line. The firſt a Spondee, all the 


_ reſt lambic. 


Line 7. All Iambics. In the beginning of the 


third Foot there are two ſhort Times contracted into 
one; as in Line fifth. 


Line 8. Is all pure Iambic. 
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Remarks on the various Movements in the 


mixt Jambic Yerſe. 


EFORE I proceed to reduce any other kind 
of Jambics, it may be proper to remark ſome 
of the particular Beauties and Elegancies in the va- 
rious Movements of this fort of Verſe, ariſing from 
a judicious combination of the Numbers ; to which 
Remarks I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to refer, when 
I more particularly examine ſome other Iambic Mea- 
ſures, 


1 I. 


To begin a Line with a Trochee, and Tambic im- 
mediately following, (Which makes the tetraſyllable 
Foot called Chorigmbic s beautiful, and very frequent 
in our beſt Poets. e. g. 


Daughter of Cod and Man, accompliſb d Eve. 


Milton. 


Pleaſures the Sexe, as Chilaren Birds, purſue ; ; 


Still out of Reach, but never out of View. 
Pope, 
Remark II. 


A Pyrrhic may poſſeſs any place of the Verſe, ex- | 
ecpt the laſt. But wherever it is, it gives a briſk | 
Movement to the Meaſure, 


Sometimes 


2 being poſſeſſed by a Pyrrhic (2). 


L 45 J 
Sometimes the firſt Foot is a Pyrrhic, followed by 


an Iambic, which is a very quick Motion. e. g. 


That brought me on a ſudden to the Tree 


Of interdifted Knowledge : fair it ſcen'd, 
Much Fan to my Fancy than by Day : 


And as I wandri ng look'd, 
Sometimes the ſecond Foot is a Pyrrhic ; and when 


the reſt are Iambics the Movement is very ſweetly ac- 
© celerated. e. 8. 


A Tyrant fo the of ife bis Heart e 


A Rebel 6 the very King he loves. 
Pope. 


A Pyrrhic in the Fare of the third Foot is very 


5 ar e. g. 


With thee conver/ing J forget all Time. 
| Milton, 


Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 


Yet hath her Humour moſt when ſhe obeys. 
Pope. 


The laſt Line is an an of the fourth Place 
Remark 


= * ) A certain Writer on this Subject EM — “ That two Syllables 


| - « placed together in the ſame Foot, which muſt both of Neceſſity be 


« pronounced ſhort, (i. e. a Pyrrhic) will certainly deſtroy the Harmony | 


of the Verſe.” Objerw. on Poetry, p. 131. 


This is too precipitantly affirmed. For the Truth is, a Pyrrbie judi- 


þ ciouſly introduced, does greatly improve the Harmony of the Verſe; as 
Je every good Ear from the toregoing Lines may judge. 
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Remark III. 


When the laſt Foot but one is a Spondee, the 4 
Movement is flow. But there is a peculiar force and 
elegance ſometimes in this diſpoſition of it: eſpecially 


when it falls on a very emphatical Word ; and is ſuc- 
ceeded by an Iambic, which regularly cloſes the Verſe. 


4 7 


Whatever Hypocrites auſterely talk, 
Night regain'd 


Her old Poſſeſſion, and extinguiſtid Life. 
But all ſat mute, 


Pondering the Danger with deep Thought; and each (a). 


Milton. 
Remark IV. 


To begin the Line with a Spondee, ſucceeded im- f 


mediately by a Pyrrhic and Iambic, is a mighty agree- 
able Meaſure. e. g. 


On deſperate Revenge, that ſhall redound—— 
Sole Pledge of his Obedience. 
Beſt Image of myſelf, and dearer half. 


Milton, 


Remark 


(a) The aforeſaid Author in the ſame Place obſerves == * That a 
* Syllable in the beginning of the fourth Foot, which is beſt pronounced 
« long, renders the Yer/e ef: perfect.“ - If he means, it. renders the 
Jambic Meaſure leſs perfect, he is certainly right; but if he means, it al- 
ways renders the Harmony of the Numbers leſs perfect, I think theſe Lines 
prove that he 1s certainly wrong, | | 
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2 Remark V. 


An Tambic Verſe ſhould regularly cloſe with an 
lambic Foot. But Milton frequently concludes with 


2 a Spondee : which, though it be ſomething anomalous, 


4 5 and may be confidered as the ſame kind of licenſed 


4 
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4 irregularity as concluding a Latin Hexameter with two 
Spondees, yet in ſome caſes it is not without its force 


5 and beauty. e. g. 


Here Love bis golden Shafts employs ; bere lights 


His conſtant Lamp. 


Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought Smiles ( 
Of Harlots. 


f a And on their naked Limbs the flowry Roof 
: a Showr'd Roſes, which the Morn repair'd, ſleep © on 


: Bleſt Parr. 


4 | 5 | . 4 
1 | Milton, 


Remark VI. 
The ſhort Numbers come in very agreeably after 


the long ones. e. g. 


W: iſo Fool with Pleaſures 1 to 22 1 to pleaſe, 
With 700 much Spirit to be ver at cafe, 
With 


(b) Here 1 cannot forbear to give my Reader the Pleaſure of oblervig 


chat moſt ingenious Improvement, which the late learned Critic, Dr. Be- 


+ ley, hath propoſed to make on this Paſlage. 

Not in the bought Smiles of Harlots.) © Here is very bad Accent; 
which makes the Foot ſtumble and break its Knee. If he could have 
* reviſed it, he would have given it thus, or ſome other Way ; | 
; not in purchas'd Smiles, 

or 
| not in u d Smiles.“ 
Quantum eft Sapere ! | 


' 
* 


* 
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With to much Wickneſe ever to b tought, 


With teo much thinking ” have common Ti bought. 


Pope. 
Remark VII. 


Sometimes a Line concludes not ungracefully with a 


Chortambic. e. g. 
There is a Cave 


Within the Mount of Cod, 2 by bis Throne, 


well bf 2 fought 
The Fight of Faith, 
Save be who reigns above, none can refit (c). 
Milton. 


Remark VIII. 


Two Lines ſucceſſively ſhould not have exactly the 
ſame Order of Feet, unleſs they have exactly the ſame 
Turn of Thought, and in that caſe it is beautiful. e. g. 


Where none admire, lis uſeleſs to excell ; 
W here none are Beaus, tis vain to be a Belle. 
Pope. 


But to hang the ſame kind and diſpoſition of Num- 


bers, and the ſame Cz/ural Diviſion for three or four 


Lines 


(c) Dr. Pemberton thinks the Trochaic Foot in the fourth Place of this 


Line deftroys the Meaſure ; and therefore would have it thus. 


Save he who reigns above, can none reſiſt. Id. p. 132. 


But as the Word zone requires a very ſtrong Emphaſis, it has a much 
ſtronger in the Place which the Author hath aſſigned it, than it has in the 
Place where the Doctor puts it; and expreſſes the Senſe i in a more lively 
manner. And a good Author will always have a greater regard to the lite 
of his Expreſſion, than the ſmoothneſs of his Numbers. 


18 
18 
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Lines ſucceſſively is unharmonious, and tires the Ear 


with too much uniformity and ſmoothneſs (d). 


a 


Remark IX. 5 
Though the moſt uſual and natural place of the 


Trochee be the firſt and third, yet it is ſometimes not 
inelegantly found in the ſecond and fourth. 


or wilt thou thyſelf 
Aboliſh thy Creation and unmake 


For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made; 
But yet all is not done. Man diſobeying. 


Milton, B. iii. 1. 204; 


O, unexampled Love ! 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. 


Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his Prey. 
| B. iii. I. 411. 441. 


(4) And therefore I can by no Means agree with the learned Author 
before mentioned, That no irregular compoſition of Feet is by any 
« means neceſſary to that Variety which is required in the longeſt Work. 


*The change which will be made by the various breaking of the Feet 


« by Cæſuras, dividing the Verſes after different faſhions by the con- 
« ſtruction of the Sentences, continuing often the ſame Sentence, and 
« even the ſame part of a Sentence, from one Verſe to another, are all 
« that can properly be made uſe of for that purpoſe.” Id. p. 133. — 
If fo, all our beſt Poets hitherto have been guilty of great /mpropriety, 
And if we confine our epic Verſe in a large Work to the Iambic Foot 
only, I think it 1s not poſſible, notwithſtanding all the variations of the 
Cæſura and Pauſes, to avoid, what he calls an inſipid Similarity. And 
of this, if I miſtake not, his favourite Poem, on which he hath obliged 
the Public with a very judicious Critique, is a ſufficient Proof. And Dry- 
den, with all his ſweetneſs, is too often guilty of the ſame Fault. 
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i ; Remark X. 
q A Spondee may poſſeſs any place; becauſe of all 
the Feet it comes neareſt to the Iambic : and there- 


fore we ſometimes meet with a ſhort lambic Verſe 
1 conſiſting of all Spondees. e. g. 


Him ferve with Fear, bis Praiſe forth tell 


Remark XI. 


Provided the Iambic Air and Movement prevail, 
and 1s eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Ear in any Verſe, 
that may properly be called an Iambic Verſe, what- 
ever heterogeneous Numbers be introduced into it. 
But when the Iambic Air is Joſt by introducing too 


many Numbers of another kind, it is no longer 
lIambic. 


: 
2 Remark XII. 


That which throws a Verſe out of the lambic Air 
and Meaſure, is the admitting into it two heteroge- 


neous Feet en without an lambic Foot between 
them. 


Two heterogeneous Feet are often admitted into 
dne Iambic Line; and if an lambic Foot be placed 
between them, the Meaſure 1s very well preſerved : 
but when two eb Feet are brought in, the one im- 
mediately ſucceeding the other, the Iambic Meaſure 1 Is 
then intirely overthrown, _ 


This will appear very plain by obſerving ſome ſuch 
faulty Lines in Milton, who often brings in two hete— 
rogeneous Feet together, and ſometimes three. e. g. 


My 


le 


1 1 
My Vanquiſher * 'd of his vaunted 8 8 
The 5 warren Sentence that Man feould find grace 


All 4 have their Rewer on Earth ; the Fruits 


On him who bad foale Jove s . Fire, 


ww ww 


Interpreted ; which not long after he— 
B. iii. I. 251, 145. 451, &c. 
It is plain that theſe Lines are no kind of Verſe, 
and the reaſon why they are not, is now as plain. 
However we muſt, in this caſe, make an exception 
of two Spondees placed ſucceſſively, for the reaſon 
before mentioned, viz, the Affinity of that Number 
with the Iambic. 


%ͤ;; ]] ʒ A; 
A Reduction of the mixt Iambic Meaſure. 


Proceed now to the Examination of ſome other 
Iambic Meaſures, Let us take the three follow: ing 
Stanzas in Mr, Pope's Univerſal . 


7 I P am n right, | 0 teach | my Heart 


Still in the right | 79 fray ; ; 
G 2 if 
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E 
If I | an wrong, | thy Grace | impart 
' To find | that bet ter Way. 
Save me | alike | from feollifh Pride 
And im pious Diſ content, 
At ought | thy Wiſ\dom hath deny'd, 
Or ought | thy Goodmneſs lent. 
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Teach me | to feel and ebers Me, 
To hide | the Fault | T fee ; 

That Mercy T | to olthers ſhow, 
That Merlcy ſtow | to me. 


In theſe Numbers we may obſerve, 


(1.) That the three firſt Lines in the firſt Stanza, 
and the firſt Lines in the other two, begin with a Cho- 


riambic, or a Trochee and Iambic immediately follow- 


ing. An elegance in the Iambic Meaſure which I have 
already taken notice of in Remark I. (. And this 
being 


Ce) Dr. Pemberton aſſerts that — * Though the Anapæſtic Foot con- 
« tains the ſame Number of Meaſures (i. e. Times) with the DaQyl, and 
« the Trochaic with the Iambic ; yet the Anapæſt is never uſed in Dac- 
« tylic Meaſures, except in a very few Inſtances at the beginning of a 
% Verſe ; NOR ARE TKO CHAICS MIXT WITH Iau BIOS.“ — Obſervations 
gn Poetry, p. 113. | | 
If he confines his laſt Aſſertion to the Latin and Greek Poetry it may 
be true enough; but if he meant to comprehend alſo the Engliſh Poetry, 
(as he ſhould ſeem by ſpeaking thus in the general, and by the Reaſon he 
immediately ſabjoins) I dare ſay he cannot read a Page in Milton, Pope, or 
Young, or any of our belt Poets, but he will find his Aſſertion contradic- 
ted; as it is no leſs than four times in the compaſs of the fe firſt Lines 
above quoted. : 


That 


41-43 --1 


being a quick Movement, a Spondee immediately 
following tempers it very gracefully, As in the firſt 
Line of the firſt Stanza ; and in this Verſe, 


Fancy | and Pride | ſeek Things | at vaſt Expence. 
(2.) In the ſecond Line of the ſecond Stanza, two 


ok Syllables are contracted into one ; of which we 
ave had Inſtances already. 


(3.) The two laſt Lines of the third Stanza begin 
with a Spondee. See Remark IV. 


(4.) Lines 


That which led the Doctor into this Miſtake, was an apprehenſion 
that this mixture of diſſimilar Feet would diſturb the equality of the 
Movement, when the Verſes are ſet to Muſick, and meaſured per Arſin 
et TBeſin. But our narrative five-foot Verſe (which is mixt lambic) 
is not deſigned for Muſick, And as for Pfalmodic Verſe, and Odes de. 
ſigned for Song or Muſick, the Meaſure indeed, in theſe, ought to be 
pure and unmixt. And I know of no advantage or uſe there is in bein 
able exactly to beat the Time to the Numbers of the Verſe, nnleſs they 
are to be ſung or ſet to Muſick. That would be but a N ee 
And the advantage of thus diverſifying the Harmony of the Numbers, by 
a judicious mixture of them, ſuitably to the nature of the Subject, as the 
| modern Practice is, I think, is infinitely preferable, By which means 

we have broke through the ſhackles by which the Poetry of the Antients 

| was ſo much crampt, though falſly deemed by them an Ornament, vx. a 
conſtant, heavy, dull uniformity of Meaſure ; which at once checked the 
Poet's Fire and ſpoiled the Harmony of his Verſe, 


In their Heroick Verſe indeed they were more at Liberty, For though 
they were confined to two Feet, vi. Da#yls and Spondees, yet they were 
free to mix them as they pleaſed. Whence aroſe all the ſweetneſs of 
Virgil's Numbers, and the force of Homer's, How unreaſonable then is 
it to endeavour to take away this advantage from the Moderns ! to con- 
fine their Heroicks to one ſingle Foot, viz. the Iambic, and to cenſure 
the Introduction of others as a Defect! and that in oppoſition to all the . 
beſt Authorities to the contrary ! As the forementioned Author does in 
the following Words, — « As an Error in the Meaſure of the Verſe is 
te the leaſt offenſive towards the beginning of it, our Poets do often in- 
% qulge themſelves in eommencing their Verſe with a Syllable carrying 
* Emphaſis. But ſuch Verſe labours in reality under a Def, which is 
* greateſt when the following Syllable alſo cannot be lengthened out.“ Id, 
P. 130, I31. — But what he calls an Error and a real Defee, I believe the 
Reader now ſees to be not only right but a real Beauty. 
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(4.) Lines the firſt and laſt of the firſt Stanza 
have a Spondee in the laſt place but one, See Re- 
mark III. 


(5.) Line the third of the third Stanza hath a Pyrr. 
hic in the ſecond place. See Remark II. 


(6.) Of theſe twelve Lines there are but three 
that are pure Iambics. v/z. the ſixth, eighth, and 
tenth. 


An Examination of Milton's Wumbers. 


E T us next examine the Numbers in the firſt 
ſixteen Lines of Milton's Paradiſe oft ; which 
contain almoſt all the various combinations of Feet 
that are introduced into Engliſh Iambics : as a Speci- 
men of that liberty which the Author intended to take 
in his Meaſures throughout the Poem. 
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of Man's . Dif he |arence, and [ the Fruit 
of that 7 orbid den Tree, | whoſe moral Ta of 
Brought Death | into | the * orld | and all | our 2 
With Life | 1 Eden, ll one greater Man 

Reſtore | us, and | regain | the bli ifs, ful Seat, 5 


Sing 


L331 


; Sing lead 10 Muſe; 3 that on | the Heeres To of 
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of Hoſreb or | of Sinai did | inſpire 

Ti 2 Shep herd who | firft taught | the cho ſen Seed, 
. the | Beginjuing bow [ tbe Heav' ns | and Earth 
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2 Delight | thee mare | and Sjlloa 5 Brook | that flow'd 
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4 Faſt by | the Ode. | of Ged ; | I thence 
Invoke | tby did | to "y | | advenitrou Song, 
That ck uo o mididl Flight | intend | Zo fear 
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| Things unlattemptied yet | 272 Proſe | or bine. 
Here obſerve, 


(i.) That of theſe ſixteen Linen only one is pure 
lambic, VIS. the eleventh, and in that there is a Con- 
traction of two ſhort Syllables into one in the Word 


a Wn 


Stloa's. 
(2.) That of theſe ſixteen Lines only two Couplets 


have juſt the ſame Meaſure, vig. the zenth and twelfth, 


(each of which conſiſts orderly of a Trochee, Iam- 
bic, Pyrrhic and two Iambics; which creating a 
rapid Movement, are ſucceeded, the one by a ſolemn 
pure Iambic, and the other by one that is nearly ſo) 


and Lines the fifth and ſeventh, which are Iambic, 
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with a Pyrrhic in the ſecond place. But a Line of ; 
very different Movement is interpoſed, which prevent; 
a dull uniformity. And this judicious mixture of 
Numbers, and change of Meaſures, is the true Source 
of that Pleaſure which the Ear finds in the flow of 
Milton's Verſe ; who varies his Feet, and diverſific: 
his Meaſures (either through Art or Nature) more than 
any one of all our Engliſh Poets ; and makes it what 


he himſelf calls 


a various-meaſur'd Verſe. 
Parad. reg. B. iv. 1, 256. 


(3.) In the firſt Line two ſhort Syllables are con- 


trated into one, in the Word Di ſobedience; and ſince 
the Syllable ence is not one of thoſe very ſhort ones 
which eaſily admit of ſuch a contraction (it being na- 
turally long, and put for a ſhort one only as unac- 
cented) the Number is defective. But the ſame apo- 
logy may be allowed Milton which is generally made 
for Homer, who hath alſo a falſe Quantity in the very 
firſt Line of his Iiad, viz. that the Poet's Mind was 
ſo warmed and poſſeſſed with the Grandeur of his 
Subject, that he was unattentive to the exactneſs of 


his Numbers. 
( 4.) In the ſecond Line the laſt Foot but one is a 
Spondee, which is a flow Movement. See Remark 
III. Ts 
(F.) The third Line begins with a Spondee, Pyrrhic, 
and Iambic, in order, which is a very agreeable Mea- 


ſure, See Remark IV. 


(6.) Line the fourth has a Pyrrhic in the third place, 
whoſe rapidity is very agreeably corrected by Iambics. 
See Remark Il, 

(7.) The 


ICS. 


he 


Meaſure. 


1 
(7.) The fame may be ſaid of Line the fifth, where 


the Pyrrhic poſſeſſes the ſecond place. 


(8.) The fixth Line concludes with a Pyrrhic and 
two lambics ; which 1s a ſweet and flowing Meaſure, 
See Remark II. 


+ (9.) The ſeventh Line hath preciſely the ſame kind 
and arangement of Feet as the fifth. But the inter- 


mediate Line being a very different Movement, ren- 
ders this ſimilarity almoſt imperceptible. See Remark 


VIII. 


; (10.) The eighth Line hath a ſlow Movement, the 
firſt and third Feet being Spondees ; but is very agree- 
ably ſucceeded by two Lines whoſe Numbers are briſk 
and flowing, But though the Movement in theſe two 
Lines have an equal rapidity, yet by varying the order 
of the Feet it hath no uniformity. And the rapid 
flow of the Numbers is ſeaſonably checked in the 
eleventh Line, by a Series of Iambics. | 


+ believe no one that hath a taſte for Muſick can 
read theſe four Lines without finding his Ear pleaſed 
with the Harmony of the Numbers, though he un- 
derſtood not the ſenſe of the Words, 


(11.) In the ninth Line the four firſt Feet are Pyrr- 
hics and Iambics alternately, which is a very quick 
See Remark II. 


_ (12.) Line the tenth begins with a Choriambic ; 
which Meaſure, if not too often uſed, is very beauti- 
ful at the beginning of a Line. See Remark 1. 


The eleventh Line is pure Iambic. 
The twelfth the ſame as the tenth. 
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The thirteenth is Iambic with a Pyrrhic in the 
middle. 


The fourteenth begins with a Pyrrhic and Iambic. 
Sce Remark II. 


In the fifteenth the laſt Foot buf one is a Trochee, 
which makes the Verſe conclude with a Choriambic: 
this is a peculiar Cloſe, but not unfrequent in Mz/ton. 


See Remark VII. 


The ſixteenth Line gracefully concludes the Period 
with an Iambic Verſe, introduced with a Choriambic. 


Thus various are Milton's Numbers. And it is this 
juſt and judicious mixture of the ſhort Numbers with 
the long, and the quick with the {low, that compoſes 
the Harmony of his Verſe ; in which he is very happy 
at the ſame time that he appears very negligent. 


But this great Maſter of Poetic Numbers was not 
without his Faults, even in this very point in which he 
ſo much excelled ; nay, fo negligent is he ſometimes of 
his Meaſure, that he hath now and then ſo diſpoſed of 
his Numbers as quite to deſtroy the form and ftruc- 
ture of Iambic Verſe. e. 2. 


Jy thety | triple | Degr ees ; | Regions, | 70 5 

„ B. W. 1. 750. 

Every Ear will perceive this to. be no Verſe z much 
leſs Iambic. And if you. obſerve the order of the 
Feet, the reaſon is very obvious. The firſt is a Pyrr- 
hic, the ſecond a Trochee, the third Iambic, the 
fourth a Trochee, and the laſt Tambic. Now as the 
firſt three Feet are a Pyrrhic, Trochee and Iambic, in 
this order they make two Anapzſts ; and the Lin: 
concluding 


the 
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' concluding with a Trochec and Iambic, makes the laſt 
Foot alſo an Anapæſt. And there are wanting only 


two ſhort Syllables at the end of the third Foot to 
make the whole Line purely Anapæſtic. Thus 


— — wW — — — wW > — 


In their triple Degrees; and the Regions, to which 


The rapid flow of Anapæſtics, is of all things moſt 
- contrary to the ſtately movement of Iambics. And 
the Line being a compoſition of theſe two contrary 
- Meaſures, and neither the one nor the other, it is no 


\ Verſe, but downright Proſe (). 


As Milton's Numbers are ſo various, and the Times 


of which they are compoſed ſo unequal, it is impoſlible 


to meaſure or beat Time to them regularly per Ar ſin 
et Theſm, as we do thoſe Numbers that are pure and 
unmixt ; that is, ſuch as compoſe the pure Iambic, 
Trochaic, or Anapzſtic Meaſure. And for the ſame 
reaſon, they cannot with propriety be {ſet to any one 
uniform piece of Muſick ; becauſe the air of the Mu- 


fick muſt alter with the flow of the Numbers, 


Numerical Feet are introduced into Proſe, and the proper Choice 


and Arrangement of them is that which conſtitutes a imooth and flowing 


Stile, as will be ſhewn hereafter. And that which diſtingu'ſbes the ſtruc- 
ture of Proſe Compoſition from that of Verſe, is not the introduction of 
contrary Feet, (as ſome have imagined : for that is frequent in Verſe) but 
the introduction of contrary Meaſures ; ſo as to make it properly neither 
one Meaſure nor another; as in the Inſtance juſt produced. 
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The Solution of a Poctical Problem. 


Shall conclude my Remarks on the Jambic Mea- 
ſure with obſerving, that from the Principles be- 
fore advanced, we may be able to account for the pe- 
culiar elegance of that celebrated Diſtich of Mr. Den- 


bam's in his Ccoper's Hill, which hath been rendered 


ſo famous by Mr. Dryden's propoſing it as a ſort of 
Problem to exerciſe the Wits of Grammarians, to diſ- 
cover the true ſource of its Harmony. 


Tho” deep, | vet clear ; | tho” gentle, yet | not dull ; 


Strong without Rage; without | o'erflow\ing full. 

Mr. Hughes ſuppoſes that all the admired Muſick 
of theſe Lines ariſes trom the free and unforced quan- 
tity of the Syllables, the propriety of the Pauſes, diver- 
ſifying the grammatical ſtructure of the Sentences, 
tranſpoſing the order of the Words, and cloſing the 
Couplet with the emphatical Word full ; and then 
concludes, F there be any other Myſtery in theſe Lines, 


FT cron, it is beyond my ſrull to diſcover it (g). Now I 


zpprehend there is a further Myſtery in them, which 
indeed he was not aware of, ariſing from the order 


and quality of the Poetical Numbers ; in the choice 


and diſpoſition of which, the Poet was extremely happy. 
For he hath introduced into theſe two Lines every one 


of the diſſyllable Feet ; the Iambic and Pyrrhic in the 


firſt, 
20 See Say's Eſſays on the Harmony, Gc. of Numbers, p. 151, 152, 
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firſt, and the Trochee and Spondee in the ſecond, 
© So that it hath all the advantage of Harmony which 
variety of Numbers can give it. Nor is he leſs happy 
in the diſpoſition of theſe Numbers. For in the firſt 
Line, excepting the fourth Foot, they are all Tambics ; 
the laſt part of each falling not only on the accented 
Syllables, but emphatical Words, and thoſe in contraſt 
too, makes the ſound and the ſenſe moſt perfectly ac- 
cord. The fourth place is poſſeſſed by a Pyrrhic, 
which is always an agreeable Movement. See Re- 
mark II. | 


The ſecond Line begins with a Trochee ; which 
gives Motion, as it were, to the River; but is imme- 
diately checked by the Spondees and Iambics that 
alternately follow. So that the ſtately flow of the 
Numbers expreſſes that of the River they deſcribe. 
And the Sound is ſtill an Eccho to the Senſe, 


In a Word then, the beauty of this Diſtich conſiſts 
in two things, v/z. the Elegance of the Stile, and the 
Harmony of the Verſe. — The Elegance of the Stile 
ariſes from the tranſpoſition of the Words, the pro- 
priety of the Pauſes, and the contraſts of the Deſcrip- 
tion; and the Harmony of the Verſe ariſes from the 

variety and diſpoſition of the Numbers, happily adap- 
ted to the emphialis of the Words, and the nature of 
the Subject; a] have juſt ſkewn. And this I take 
to be a true Solution of this Poetical Problem, which 
there needs no other Aa to wr dalle, than a little 
2 inſight into the Power of Numbers and the Principles 
of Verſe. 


So much for the Engl jambics, both pure and 
mixt. The next Meaſure 1 ſhail conſider 18 


II. 
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Of Trochaic Meaſure. 


HE Trochaic. 


I. 


2 with | Senſe with | Te; Temper | bleſt, 
Wi) Zaun oer tby | Lips pre J. des, 


Virtue i guards thy | gen "rous | Breaft 


Kindneſs | all thy | Ations guides. 


II. 5 


Ev 5 | Home «fel | Bl: iſ i ts | mine, 


Ev ry | Female | Grace is | thine, 
Choſt De portment, | arth s | Mein, 


Converſe | feet, and | He: cart ſerene. 
III. 


Sinks my Soul with | gloomy [ Pain 2 
See, 2 | ſmiles, tis | 2 algain. 


This Meaſure conſiſts of all 'Trochec 
with a ſupernumerary long Syllable at the end of th 
Line, without the admiſſion of any other Feet. As: 
Specimen of this, take the following Lines, 


2 
Saus 


[ 09 1 
Swells a A Pali ion E my | Breaf ? 


Hark, ſhe ſpeaks, and | all is | reſt. 
IV. 


Oft a as | Chuds my | Path 0 er ſpread, 


_ Doubtful | where my | Steps aul | tread, 
' | 
As: She wich | Tudgment $ | frady | Roy, 
Marks and | ſmooths the | better | Wa ay. 
Fitzoſborn's Letters: 


Sometimes the Lines of the Stanza end with alter- 
nate Rhime, and the firſt and third Line with 2 
double one. e. g. 


* 7 | 2 6 | wand a 1 Lover, 
How much | more to | give im | eaſe ! 


When this | Paſſi on | we dif cover, 
, bow | feln | * tis to | 2 


CHAP, 
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Ogſervations on the Trochaic Meaſure. 


3 N this kind of Meaſure we may make the fol. 
8 lowing Obſervations, 
| 
ſ 
| 
;, 


171 Obſerv. I. This ſort of Verſe being uniform and 
1 pure, is capable of being exactly meaſured by the mo- 


1s tion of the Hand per Ar/in et Thefin ; and may be ſet 
by to Muſick in Triple Time, e. g. | 
li | IS === 
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- 3 1 am not concern d to know What to-morrou! Fate will do: 
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g ZE R 
35 TR | "Tis enough that I can ſay 7: Ve 74 9 22 to-day. 


(ble Obſerv. II. This Verſe admits of no Feet but Tro- 
| chees ; eſpecially not an Iambic, which having a direct 
contrary Movement, interrupts the run of the Verſe 
very diſagreeably. e. g. 


Then if baply Midnight Death 


Seize my Fleſh, and ſtop my Breath, 
Yet e 1 ſhall be 


Heir to the beſt Part of me. 
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This 


Is 
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This laſt Line is not pure Trochaic; for the ſecond 


Foot being Iambic, throws it quite out of its proper 
Meaſure. 


Obſerv. III. Sometimes we find two ſhoit Times 


put for one; which muſt always be conſidered as a 
defect in this Meaſure. For though the Iambic Mea- 


ſure admits of a great mixture of other Feet, as hath 


been already ſeen, yet Trochaics and Anapæſtics do 
not, as every Ear will determine. e. g. 


O the ſoft delicious View, 

Ever charming, ever new ] 

Greens of various Shades ariſe 

Deck'd with Flowers of various Dies: 
Paths by meeting Paths are croſt, 


Alleys n winding Alleys 25 ; 
Fountains playing thro' the Trees, 
| Give Coolneſs to the paſſing Breeze. 


Roſamond. 


In the ſixth Line, the ſecond and third Syllables are 


both ſhort, and to preſerve the Meaſure muſt be con- 
tracted into one ſhort 'Time, which interrupts the flow 


of the Verſe. The Meaſure therefore would be more 
pure if the Words had been thus, 


Ways in winding Ways are bt. 


Obſerv. IV. Sometimes a ſupernumerary ſhort Quan- 


tity is found in the beginning of the Line ; which, 
though it be a defect, yet is not ſo obvious or ungràte- 


ful as the other, e. g. 


1 Fountains 
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1 
Feuntains playing through the Trees, 
Give Coolneſs to the paſſing Breeze. 
In this laſt Line you ſee the Meaſure is compleat with- 


out the Word |[Gzve}. And though the Senſe requires 


it ſhould be pronounced diſtinctly, yet the Verſe re- 
quires it to be pronounced ſo quick and low as ſcarce 


to be diſcerned, which ſhews it to be a defect. And 
therefore it were better thus, 


Seeethy cool the paſſing Breeze. 
W hereby the ſame Senſe and Meaſure are preſerved, 


Obſerv. V. There is too much uniformity in this 
kind of Meaſure to make it long pleaſing ; and there- 
fore it is never uſed in a long Work, or in any Subject 
that requires the Solemn or Sublime ; to which the 
mixt lambic is peculiarly adapted. It is moſt ſuitable to 
Sonnets and Subjects of Amuſement ; and to the taſte 
of Children, who are not ſo apt to be offended with 
the jingle of Sounds or identity of Numbers. 


Obſerv. VI. As a Trochee is the reverſe of an Iam- 


bic Foot, ſo the Trochaic is directly oppoſite to the 


Iambic Meaſure, This being ſtrong and maſculine, 
and rat weak and languid ; as all thoſe Meaſures are 
that move from a long to a ſhort Quantity, 


Obſerv. VII. Under the Trochaic Meaſures may be 
comprehended the Anacreontic Verſe. This is uſually 
divided into Stanzas, each Stanza containing four Lines 
which rhyme alternately to each other; and every 
Line conſiſts of three Trochees and a long Syllable. 


6. F. | 
I. Ceaſe, 


E971 
I. 


Ceaſe, Trelawne, ceaſe to teize me, 
Mirth and Muſick are but vain ; 
Wine and Laughter now diffl:aſe me, 
And thy Rules increaſe my Pain. 


II. 


Theſs a are Toys all out of Seafe In, 

Empty, trifling, pert and dull; 

Ceaſe then, Peter, ceaſe to reaſon, 
Leſt thou reve lhe greater Fool, 


III. 


Couldſt thou teach me to deſpiſe ber, 
Pleas'd Id lijien to the Sound, 

Elſe what Dots it i9 he Wer 2 
Since thy Precepts ſalſe are found. 


The Rules to be obſerved in compoſing this kind 
of Verſe are tine following. (I.) Not a 9215 un- 
neceſſary tx pletive is to be admitted. (2. ) The firſt 
and third Lines ſhould conclude with double Rhyme. 
(3.) There muſt not be one ſtudied Phraſe, Simile, 
or far-fetched Expreſſion; but all ſhould be ſmooth, 
ealy and harmonious, and the Words follow each 
other in the ſame natural order as in common conver- 
ſation. 4.) Frequeat repetitions of the ſame Word, 
if natural, is very graceful, ( La/ily.) The Ode Home. 
conclude with the ſame Thought, and almoſt in the 
ſame Words with which i: began. 
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Obſerv. VIII. This Meaſure, which is naturally 
ſoft, languid and flowing, is extremely well fitted for 
the deſcription of the moſt tender and melting Paſ- 


ſions either of Love or Sorrow; or of thoſe ſoftenings 


of the Heart that ariſe from a mixture of both : and 
eſpecially when the double and ſingle Rhymes, and 
the long and ſhort Lines are ſkilfully intermixt. e. g. 


On a Bank beſide a Willow, 
Heav'n ber Cov'ring, Earth her Pillow, 
Sad Amynta rs alone J 
From the chearleſs Dawn of Morning, 
Jill the Dews of Night returning; 
Singing thus fre made her Moan :; 
« Hope is baniſh'd, 
&« Joys are vaniſhd, 


ce Damon my belov'd is gone! 
Dryden. 


f 


HTT 
, the Anapæœſlic Meaſure, 


£ 4 HE next kind of Meaſure (and the laſt J ſhall 
take Notice of ) is the Anapæſtic. 


Into this no Number can be regularly admitted, but 


the Anape/? ; a triſſyllable Foot having the two firſt 
Syllables ſhort and the laſt long. e. g. 


Young 


hall 


but 
firſt 


ung 


5 nate Rhyme, ee g. 


1 
Young Streſphon, a a Shep|berd that long | bad been ſnit, 


— WW WW 


NV. ith the Charms | of fair Sylvia $ Beau and Wit, 


. ˙ MM, HEE, 


nd be Monty van di a to ſoothe | bis * oft Pain, 


Met  anftien bela mon a a neigh/bouring Swain, 


Thou art pen e my Friend, | ſaid the clear fu old Hind 
That lan guiſting AN pee betr ays | thy fond Mind. 
Bach 1 5. ing in freret « and ' haunting the Grove 


ww ku aw — 


Are fare ee of being i in Love. 
las, / | cry yd the Y ruth, | my Diſeaſe | thou ba found, 


But where 5 is the Balm | that can cure | the deep Wound ? 


© HA F. . 


Ofervations * th Anapeſtic « or Dackylic 
Meaſure. 


N this ſpecies of Verſe I would obſerve, 


(1.) That it is ſometimes divided into Stanzas 
of four Lines, each containing three Feet with alter- 
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Vue Love in @ Soul | that's fincere, 


WW wn 


— — — * 


2 bet ter than Lan guage or Art. 


— * — — wW 


Fine Si|miles tic\kle the Ear, 
But Nalture muſt fof ten the Heart. 


(2.) The long Metre of this kind of Verſe is beſt 
adapted to Catches, Tales and Sonnets, or Subjects of 
Wit and Humour. e. g. 


Fe er in thy Sight J found favour, Apollo, 

Defend me from all the Diſaſters that follow ; 

From the Knaves and the Fools, and the Feps of the Time, 

From the Druages in Proſe, and the Triflers in Rhime, 

From dull thinking Blockbeads as ſober as Turks, 

And petulant Bards, who repeat their own Works ; 

From all the gay Things of a are/ſing-room Show, 

From the Sight of a Belle, and the Smell of a Bcau, 
(3.) When the Metre is very ſhort, conſiſting only 

of two Feet in the Line, with immediate Rhyme, it 

is then proper to deſcribe a bold and martial Spirit, and 

expreſs Indignation and Fury. e. g. 


wa eg — el - — 


No, no | lis decreed 
| The Traifreſs ſhall bleed ; 
= No Four | frall alarm 
M P An 
1; 


10 


1; 


L313 
Tn my Rage | ſhall be ſeen 
The Revenge | of 2 Queen, 


Roſamond, 


(4.) Nothing is more common in this ſort of Mea- 
ſure than to drop the firſt Time of the firſt Foot ; 
which makes the Line begin with an Iambic inſtead 
of an Anapzlt. 5 | 


This can ſcarce be called a defect, becauſe it does 
not at all offend the Ear : and being in the begin- 
ning of the Line, makes little or no alteration in 
the Time; which is eaſily ſupplyed by a ſhort Pauſe. 
Of this you have a Specimen in the firſt Foot of 
each of the four firſt Lines juſt now cited. To ſee 
the difference which ſuch an Ellipſis makes, you 
may fill up the forementioned Feet in the following 
manner, 


No, no, no | 'tts decreed 
T bat the Trai treſs ſhall bleed; 
For no Fear | ſhall alarm, 

| "And m0 Pilty diſarm. 


( 5.) Sometimes a ſhort Syllable 1s wanting in the 


middle of a Verſe ; and then to preſerve the Time, 
the Voice muſt dwell the longer on the preceeding 
one. e. g. 15 ; 


Once 


„ 


Once on a Time | as old Sto ries rehearſe 


ww wW == 


— 


A Friar would needs | ſhew bis Talent Zh Lan 
But was ſorely put to't | in the Midſt | of a Perſe 
Becauſe | be could find | no Ward | 70 Come bat in, 


Here you obſerve that the third Foot of the la{ 
Line is imperfect by one Time, or a ſhort Syllable i; 
wanting to compleat it. To compenſate which th: 
Voice is obliged to reſt ſo much longer on the pre. 
ceeding Syllable [nd]. It is therefore an undoubted 
defect in the Meaſure ; which might be mended 


thus 
Ss ent fit HIT (57 as his 
Here alſo you may further obſerve, that the firſt Foo! 


ng 


of the firſt Line [ Once] is defective by two ſhort 
Syllables ; which is a Liberty ſeldom taken. 


(6.) There is another kind of Metre in Anapz/- 
tic Verſe that is ſometimes uſed, and that is, When 
each Stanza conſiſts of ſix Lines, the third and lat 
containing each of them three Feet, and correſpond- 
ing with a double Rhyme, the other four containing 
two Feet each with immediate Rhyme, e. g. 

Since con jugal Paſſion 


Is come | into Faſhion, 


And 
he; # 


ils 
Foot 
| ſhott 


1apz!- 
when 
d laſt 
pond- 


aining 


Aud 
het # 
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Aud Marriage fo bleſt en the Throne is, 
Ilie venus [il tine, 
Be fond | and be fine, 
And Sir Truſ ty Hall be my Adonis. 
(7.) But after all, this Mcaſure, which I have 
hitherto called, and reduced as Anapæſtic, may per- 
haps with equal reaſon be called (and with equal eaſe 


reduce? to) the Dactylic Meaſure ; by only beginning 
the Foot at the firſt long Quantity, and joining the 


long Syllable at the end of the Line to the thort Syl- 


lables that begin the TO, to compleat the DaQtylic 
Foot. e. & 


What | tho" ¶ bave All to com elan, 
And the | Muſes my | Temples have | crown'd 9 
What | tho" when they | bear my þo oft | Strain, 


The | Siſters h f | weeping a|round ? 


— wW — 


Ab Colin at | all but in | vain 


Th Pipe and thy i Lawrel rel An! ; 


w — 9828 


5 Ty | Farr one in clines fo a | Swain 
Wheſe | Muſick is | fweeter than | thine. 


And indeed this Meaſure muſt be thus reduced 
when ſet to Muſick, in order to bave the Hand or 


* Foot 
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Foot down at the long Syllables, and when the Bar 


begins, as it always ought. e. g. 
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Spring, 41 | tho't "tavas the | Spring, but alas! it awas| He 


(8.) As this Dactylic Meaſure is confined to one 
Tas of Number, 5 that conſiſting of two equal 
Parts, it ought moſt regularly to be ſet to that kind 
of Muſick whoſe Movement correſponds with that of 


the Numbers; that is, to Tunes of common Time, 
whole : 
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whoſe Bars conſiſt of two equal Parts : as in the In- 
ſtance juſt above. 
Tunes of triple Time, whoſe Bars conſiſt of three 


However we often find it ſet to 


equal Parts ; which, though it does not give a proper 


length of Time to the firſt Syllable of the Foot, 


(which ought naturally to be held as long as the 


other two) yet the Hand being down at the begin- 


ning of the Bar, and conſequently a ſtrong Emphaſis 
falling on the firſt Part of the Foot ; this compen- 
fates for that defect of Time, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
the Senſe of the Words, and makes the Movements 
of the muſical Notes and poetical Numbers very well 
accord. e. g. 5 
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Deſpairing beſide à ſtill Stream, poor Colin for/aken was laid; 
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The Winds that blew over the Plain, with a Sigh to his Sighs did reply, 
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And the Brooks in return of his Pain, ran mournfully murmuring by, 


So much for the three different Meaſures of which 


| the Engliſh Poetry conſiſts; to one or other of which 


(however 
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(however various be the Metre) almoſt all kinds of 


Engliſh Verſe may be reduced. And ſome Odes de. 
ſigned for Muſick (in order to diverſify the Harmony 
introduce them all {þ). | 

I T ſhall trouble the Reader with no further Particu. 
lars. What hath been ſaid, I hope, will give him 
diſtin Idea, though not a perfect Knowledge o 
(what hath been ſo little attended to) he Power «/ 


Numbers, and the Principles of Harmony in Pocti, 
Compoſitions, Which was the Deſign of this Eſſay, 


It were beſide my Deſign to ſpeak here particularly of the ſever: 
ſorts of Engliſh Poetry, as divided into Heroic, Paſtoral, Elegy, Satin, 
Comedy, Tragedy, Epigram and Lyric. Let it ſuffice to obſerve that their 
diſtinguiſhing Characters are theſe ; of Heroic, Gravity; of Paſtoral, 
Simplicity; of Elegy, Tenderneſs ; of Satire, Sharpneſs ; of Comedy, Hi. 
monr ; of Tragedy, Pathos; of Epigram, Point; and of Lyric, Saweepe/, 
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